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Beginning the New Year with (rod 


T IS EXHILARATING to meet a man who 

knows his own mind, who is capable of 
making great decisions, and who possesses the 
moral stamina to carry them into action; who 
not only makes good resolutions but who 
backs them with a mighty resolve. 

There are some people for whom New 
Year’s resolutions are a source of merriment, 
a subject for jest. One of the reasons is that 
they lack within themselves the power of 
decision. The indecisive man can never bring 
the forces of his life into focus. He dissipates 
his energy, scatters his resources, and executes 
nothing. He can never hold to one course 
long enough to bring it to success. To make 
a sincere New Year’s resolution is in itself 
evidence of capacity and courage. It reveals 
the determination to accomplish tomorrow 
something that we failed to achieve yester- 
day and today. Says Longfellow, “Resolve and 
thou art free.” 


I SUGGEST TO YOU FIVE RESOLUTIONS: 

Resolve to commit the past with its mis- 
takes and its failures to God’s mercy, and 
then strive for greater spiritual progress in 
the future. 

There are tens of thousands of people 
moving forward into the New Year weighed 
down by the memory of the follies, blunders, 
and sins of the past. Perhaps the reason is 
that we are afraid that recovery is impossible. 
We do “reap what we sow.” But it is also 
true that God’s forgiveness can turn even that 
reaping into a redemptive purpose. 


From a radio address delivered on the National Vespers 
program, (ABC), January 1, 1950. 


Resolve to cultivate a character too noble to 
cherish petty resentments and grudges. 

Some people ponder over past injuries, 
squeezing out of them every drop of misery 
they contain. What an inspiration to see a 
man or woman strong and noble enough 
to be impervious to the shafts of resentment 
and revenge. 

Resolve to strengthen and deepen in 1950 
the ties that bind you to your friends and 
dear ones. 

Friendship, like all rich gifts, is not cheaply 
bought. It demands time, thoughtfulness, self- 
sacrifice, and out-going affection. 

Resolve to develop inner spiritual resources 
so that your happiness and your peace will 
not be at the mercy of every chance intruder. 

Then you will become too large for worry, 
too noble for anger, too strong for fear, and 
too well-poised to be overborne by trouble. 
But you will never achieve that unless you 
keep a daily appointment with God and his 
Word. 


Tue FIFTH AND FINAL RESOLUTION is this: 

Resolve to make a specific contribution to 
human happiness and well-being so that it 
can never be said that you lived in vain. 

All about us are opportunities for service 
if we have eyes to see them. Are you on the 
sidelines when you ought to be in the game 
of life? 

Are you a member of Christ’s Church and 
is your life part of a great united testimony 
for him and his kingdom? 


—JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York, N.Y. 





Howard W. Stone, who wrote 
“The Man Who Wanted a Church” 
(page 31) is pastor of the Irvington 

Presbyterian 
Church in In- 
dianapolis—the 
church N. H. 
Coval attended 
until he set 
about single- 
handed to or- 
ganize a new 
congregation in 
a nearby suburb. “We are going to 
miss a fine deacon, . . .” writes Mr. 
Stone, “but he is our missionary. He 
is a living example of the new life 
that has seized our denomination.’ 

Canadian-born Mr. Stone is a grad- 
uate of Western Theological Semi- 
nary; is six feet five inches tall, and 
played varsity football at Jamestown 
College, North Dakota. 


Notes from Behind the Iron 
Curtain: In our last regular 
issue before Christmas we car- 
ried a revealing article by Ger- 
aldine Fitch about the “Flight 
for Freedom” made by Korean 
Christians into south Korea. 

In this issue, the scene shifts 
to China. Ambassador J. Leigh- 
ton Stuart discusses the future 
for missionaries in Communist- 
dominated China (page 6). 


Most city kids look upon camping 
out as a treat reserved for lucky chaps 
who live near woods or mountains. 
Not so the boys of McKim Com- 
munity Center, Baltimore, Maryland, 
described in “Boys Wanted” (page 
23). Each Friday night Director Bob 
Meyer stages a “camping trip” at the 
center, where around twenty boys 
sleep in Army cots and otherwise 
duplicate conditions of their summer 
outings. 

Last thing before lights-out is a 
wrestling match; Meyer has a stand- 
ing bet with the boys that he can 
stand off all twenty of them at once. 
If he loses—which seldom happens— 
he pays off in cokes and ice-cream. 

Fortunately for Associate Editor 
James Hoffman, who wrote the 
story, he made no such bets. He 
brought back to Philadelphia a ter- 
rific inferiority complex, brought on 
by being beaten hands down by every 
nine-year-old who inveigled him into 
an old-fashioned game of checkers. 
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That ferocious-looking fullback on 
the cover is eleven-year-old John 


Briggs, one of the boys at McKim 
Community Center in Baltimore. For 
the story, see “Boys Wanted” by 
James Hoffman (page 23). PHorto- 
GRAPH Is BY LARRY WILLIAMS. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


“In our country today I am 
persuaded that denominational- 
ism among Protestants should be 
outgrown and abolished. It pre- 
vents our giving the world a 
cogent, because united, witness 
to Christ... .” 

Thus writes Henry Sloane Coffin in 
an article on “the sin of denomina- 
tionalism,” to appear January 21. 
Comments on the subject by out- 
standing church leaders will appear in 
the same issue. 

This year more students from 
abroad than ever before are at- 
tending American colleges. Lois 
Coulbourn will present a round- 
up of foreign students whom 
Presbyterians have had a hand 
in welcoming. 
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When Seeking Forgiveness 


E ARE ALL GUILTY OF SIN. It varies 

Vf in degree from person to person, but 

none is sinless. That we are sinners is a 

thing we dislike to admit. Each of us can 

say: “Lord, I am standing in the need of 

forgiveness.” But too few of us are realis- 
tic enough to face this fact. 

God isn’t fooled. He knows the condi- 
tion of our souls. We only kid ourselves 
when we try to pass ourselves off as being 
completely good. God wasn’t fooled in 
the case of David. He sent Nathan, the 
prophet, to remind David of his sin. “Thou 
art the man.” When we consider the sins 
of others and gossip about people, we 
need to hear Nathan say to us: “Thou art 
the man.” 

The Bible teaches us that we can be 
forgiven. The life of Jesus is filled with 
illustrations of the possibility for the for- 
giveness of sins. More often, however, we 
are confused as to what forgiveness does 
than we are as to its availability. For- 
giveness does not and cannot recall the 
act. That would be impossible. Though 
David said: “I have sinned against the 
Lord,” yet his great sin stood, and the 
whole nation knew of it. Nor does for- 
giveness wipe away punishment. The sins 
we commit “one by one” we must pay for 
“two by two.” The man who reminded 
us of that knew that the universe was 
moral. We cannot escape the consequences 
of our acts. 


ie. THEN, DOES FORGIVENESS DO? It 
restores us to a relationship with God— 
a relationship which has been disturbed 
by our sinfulness. Nathan meant that 
when he said to David: “The Lord also 
hath put away thy sin.” The prodigal’s 
father demonstrated this when he received 
his wayward son back, and when he said 
to the other son: “. . . for this thy brother 
was dead and is alive again, and was lost 
and is found.” So many people are “out 
of relationship” with God, simply because 
they will not seek his forgiveness. 

What are the conditions of forgiveness? 
First, we must admit our sins and seek 
forgiveness. “. . . I forgave thee all the 
debt, because thou besoughtest me.” It 
is available from the depth of God's love. 
But we have to seek it. Did not Jesus 
say: “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you”? We have to ask for 
God's forgiveness. 


Also, we have to be practical and 
realize that “to err is human,” and so we 
must be able to forgive ourselves. Why 
was the unmerciful servant so harsh and 
cruel to the one who owed him a debt? 
Was it not because he never really was 
able to forgive himself for the debt which 
he owed his own master? To be able to so 
understand ourselves that we can forgive 
ourselves is not only a step toward peace 
of soul—it is necessary for God to be 
able to forgive us. Otherwise, we block 
God’s forgiving power in our lives. 


| CONDITION in seeking God's 
forgiveness is to be able to forgive our 
brother also. “. . . and if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.” Our own 
pride, arrogance, self-conceit can block 
the action of God’s love in our lives. 

And finally, we must penitently and 
humbly seek God’s forgiveness, saying, 
“God, be thou merciful to me, a sinner.” 

Seek God’s forgiveness. Accept it with- 
out question as the one thief did on the 
Cross. In seeking it and accepting it, we 
shall then hear those words: “. . . thy 
faith hath saved thee, go in peace.” 


Scripture References 


Forgiveness 

First Day: II Samuel 12:1-7: Thou art the man. 

Second Day: II Samuel 12:13a: I have sinned 
against the Lord. 

Third Day: II Samuel 12:13b: The Lord also 
hath put away thy sins. 

Fourth Day: I John 2:12: ... because your sins 
are forgiven you for his name’s sake. 

Fifth Day: Luke 15:11-32: . for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and was 
lost, and is found. 

Sixth Day: Luke 18:9-14: God, be thou merci- 
ful to me, a sinner. 

Seventh Day: Matthew 18:11-32: I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou besoughtest 
ee 

Eighth Day: Matthew 5:21-24: .. . first be 
reconciled to thy brother. 

Ninth Day: Luke 6:35-38: . .. and be ye 
merciful, even as your Father is merciful. ... 

Tenth Day: Matthew 6:1-15: . and if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses. 

Eleventh Day: Psalm 51:10-17: Create in mea 
clean heart, O God. 

Twelfth Day: Psalm 51:1-9: Have mercy upon 
me, O God. 

Thirteenth Day: Luke 23:39-43: .. . Jesus, re- 
member me when Thou comest into Thy King- 
dom. 

Fourteenth Day: Luke 7:36-so: ... thy faith 
hath saved thee; go in peace. 

—L. Witson KILGORE 
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Aleohol 

« Please allow me to complain about a 
conclusion made by Clifford Earle in his 
article, “What Are We Doing About Alco- 
hol?” in the December to PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE. 

Mr. Earle stated, “According to the 
Presbyterian way of thinking, nothing 
short of voluntary total abstinence is truly 
consonant with the Christian ideal.” 

I don’t understand how Mr. Earle, or 
the Presbyterian Church if it is the source 
of the statement, can justly arrive at such 
a conclusion, since to my knowledge there 
is nothing said in the New Testament 
about total abstinence from alcohol, at 
least in the letter of the text. 

It therefore seems to me that the an- 
swer to this phase of the alcohol question 
must lie in the spirit of what is written, 
and thus is ultimately to be found only by 
each person in his own conscience and 
relation with God. 

In closing, I'd like to say that I enjoy 
reading PRESBYTERIAN LIFE very much; 
I always find in each issue something that 
seems interesting and valuable. 

—James H. CAMPBELL 
Suffern, New York 


« . . . Using the figures in your article, 
there are 5 others suffering with each of 
the 4 million “problems,” making 24 mil- 
lion unfortunate victims. 65 million users, 
less the 4 million “hopeless,” leaves a 
balance of power of 61 million... 

Think of people as people (not labeled 
by occupations, groups, or classes) and 
put the suggestion to qualified organizers 
to make the appeal to the 61 million that 
they are responsible and that they sacri- 
fice their alcohol to save 24 million un- 
fortunates. Permanent road signs, 
billboards, etc., carrying that simple ap- 
peal, will be beacon lights that will start 
tongues wagging and hearts pumping. 
When the 61 million see the light, the 
traffic cannot survive with only 4 million 
customers. . . . The politico-medico-religio 
groups as such have failed. [Why not] go 
to the people themselves with a simple 
appeal in a simple way? ... 

—EpwIn P. CHRISTIE 
Utica, Nebraska 


Apologies to 

Indiana Presbyterians 

« ... The figures and percentages quoted 
[in “Oklahoma Leads Way as Benevolence 
Giving Rises,” P. L. Oct. 29] were sup- 
plied by this office. Unfortunately, an 
error was made in the Indiana percentage. 
Instead of 15.33 per cent of its quota, 
Indiana has paid 34.72 per cent which 
puts them a good bit higher in the group- 
ing although still slightly below the aver- 
age for the church at large which was 
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36.49 per cent. Will you please publish 
this correction as soon as possible and 
express our regrets to our friends in Indi- 
ana who have been improperly classified. 
These folks are doing a very fine job on 
the promotion of benevolence causes, and 
we believe will finish much nearer the top 
than even this corrected figure would indi- 
cate. —Rocer H. JOHNSON 

Secretary of Finance, Budget and 


Finance Committee of the General Council, 
New York, N.Y. 


For more recent figures on benevolence 
giving see page 9. —THE EDITORS 


Nationalism Omitted 

« ... The cartoon, After All the “Isms” 
Have Strutted By on page 5 of PREsBy- 
TERIAN Lire, November 26, specifies Com- 
munism, Fascism, Naziism, and Imperial- 
ism. One wonders at the omission of 
Nationalism. It may have been left out 
inadvertently or deliberately. Does the 
omission signify that religious leaders are 
much more keenly alive to the evils and 
dangers of Communism, Fascism, Naziism, 
and Imperialism than they are of Na- 
tionalism? 

It may be that Nationalism finds more 
support, consciously and unconsciously, 
within the churches themselves than the 
“Isms” specified, and, therefore, it may 
be more dangerous... . 

—DeEWIITE WYCKOFF 
Leonia, N. J. 


Proper Arrangement of Flags 

« On the cover page of your issue of 
November 26 you show a picture of the 
Rehoboth, Maryland, Presbyterian Church 
arrangement of the pulpit. 

It is most amazing that one finds in this 
church, together with perhaps a majority 
of others, an arrangement of the flags for 
which there appears to be no defense. The 
General Assembly of 1942 took the fol- 
lowing action: 

“While affirming that within the Chris- 
tian tradition the Cross is a sufficient sym- 
bol of loyalty to God, General Assembly 
also recognizes the generally accepted 
Christian flag, not as something important 
in itself but as a symbol of the Kingdom 
of our Lord; sanctions its use on appro- 
priate occasions, in churches during serv- 
ices of worship, either by itself, or with 
another flag or flags; and urges that when- 
ever the Christian flag is used, it should 
have the place of honor worthy of the 
Kingdom for which it stands, and should 
never be subordinated to any secular flag. 
This means, among other things, accord- 
ing to the generally accepted code, that it 
should have the highest position if one 
flag is above another, it should lead in 
processions, it should be placed on the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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this little book 


TELLS HOW YOU TOO MAY HAVE 
A REGULAR INCOME AND BE A REAL 
BENEFACTOR AT THE SAME TIME 


Have financial security, a regular income in 
your old age—and yet be a real philanthropist 
at the same time? Impossible to you? Not at 
all—not when you read “A Gift That Lives.” 
This little book that costs you nothing tells 
how you may gain peace of mind, freedom 
from money worry, great spiritual joy and 
possibly longer life too—all through a remark- 
able savings plan. 

Send for this little book. Find out for your- 
self how you can receive American Bible So- 
ciety checks regularly as long as you live—how 
at the same time you further the work of a 
vital Christian enterprise which makes the 
Bible available to all—and serves all denomi- 
nations impartially. 

You can buy American Bible Society An- 
nuity Agreements for just $100, then increase 
your holdings gradually. Earnings begin almost 
immediately and never fail to come regularly. 

Learn more about this great Christian Plan. 
Write for “A Gift That Lives” today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! 
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China: Proving Ground for 


Christian Missions 





S A SMALL Boy I sometimes accom- 
panied my father on his evangelistic 
trips in China. I can remember vividly 
hearing the puzzled speculations of his 
listeners as to his curious facial features, 
his foreign clothing, or the motives which 
had brought him to China—anything about 
him except the spiritual truths which he 
was striving so earnestly to impart. Mis- 
sionaries were then suspected of having 
come to China to extract the eyes of in- 
fants for medicinal use, or to beguile the 
hearts of the people for political reasons, 
or for some equally absurd ulterior pur- 
pose. The Chinese took for granted that 
the strange religious doctrines, with what 
seemed to them a barbaric terminology, 
had no real relation to this ulterior pur- 
pose. In any case, the Chinese felt that 
Christianity was no better than the teach- 
ings of their own great sages or religious 
leaders; it was at best an intrusive and 
unwanted exhortation to righteousness ex- 
pressed in uncouth foreign phraseology. 


Widespread influence 

Yet it was from amid such misappre- 
hensions that the Christian message slow- 
ly won its way over the country until now 
it can be fairly claimed that the main 
facts of the Gospel are generally known. 
Moreover, Christianity is regarded with 
approval both as to the content of its 
creed and the lives of its followers. It 
has exerted an influence all out of propor- 
tion to the numbers of its adherents. 
This is not by any means confined to the 
relatively important position Christians 
hold in any given community and the re- 
spect shown to them, but extends to the 
current ethical standards of many who 
may not even be aware of the source. 

Perhaps the most spectacular instance 
of the new ideals learned from Jesus is 
that of the greatness and glory of service. 
When he first enunciated this idea it was 
startlingly new even to his own most in- 
timate disciples and had a radically revolu- 
tionary intent. For several decades it has 
so gripped the imagination of Chinese 
students that they scorn any other philos- 
ophy of life, at least in theory. Even 
government officials steeped in ancient 
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By LEIGHTON STUART 


mandarin traditions of the prestige and 
perquisites of official careers have thought 
it fashionable to describe their jobs in 
terms of public service. In the new Com- 
munist-party regulations and instructions 
to recruits, the emphasis on service is very 
noticeable. One cannot but wonder how 
much of this has been unconsciously car- 
ried over by idealistic students when they 
first joined the movement. It is referred 
to here as an illustration of Christian 
influence on Chinese thought far beyond 
the limits of the organized churches. 
Another evidence of this—taken again 
from student thinking—is their virtual 
identification of religion with Christianity. 
Remembering that students are usually 
the most highly sensitized element in the 
population, this is significant as a prophecy 
of the popular attitude of the future. 
China has had four religions prior to 
Christianity, two indigenous and two intro- 
duced from abroad. Confucianism is in- 
cluded among the former, although it 
might well be argued that it is primarily a 
code of social ethics. Buddhism was, of 
course, brought from India but this was 
accomplished largely by Chinese pilgrims 
and has long since become thoroughly 
naturalized in Chinese life. Taoism has 
become degenerate. They speak of these 
three religions as in harmony with one 
another, and they see no inconsistency in 
turning from one to another of them as 
occasion may require. Mohammedanism 
is more intolerant and exclusive and is 
largely a matter of heredity or geographi- 
cal location. The Communists have treated 
it as a racial rather than a religious unit. 
But for some years past students, as a 
rule, have regarded themselves as either 
utterly irreligious or as believers in, or 
enemies of, Christianity. The Chinese 
Communist Party, which is openly anti- 
religious, recognizes that religion is a 
social phenomenon which flourishes most 
when men are in distress and should not 
therefore be persecuted nor discriminated 
against, for that would only stimulate its 
vitality. Furthermore, it is socially useful 


in its humanitarian activities and repre- 
sents a substantial section of the popula- 
tion. For all these reasons it had represen- 
tation on what Americans would probably 
have called their constitutional convention, 
recently held. But it is of enormous inter- 
est that the Communists estimated the 
Protestant constituency at about one mil- 
lion and allotted seven places to religion 
in a total elected membership of about 
700, or roughly 1 per cent. Yet of the 
seven, they chose five Protestants and two 
Buddhists. This means that in their 
thought Christianity is the only form of 
religion that needs to be considered, de- 
spite the fact that it has been in China for 
not much over a century and still has 
much of an occidental coloring, whereas 
almost all Chinese, except the modern 
student element, profess some sort of 
allegiance to one or more of the others. 
Roman Catholics were probably disre- 
garded because of the official attitude of 
the Vatican to Communism. 


Dangers and self-denial 

All of this has not been accomplished 
without much constant toil and self-denial 
as well as recurrent dangers. Missionaries 
who endured them rarely spoke of the 
hardships of the pioneering years, but 
these were very real, and not infrequently 
they left a permanent impress. To the pio- 
neers self-denial was merely part of the cru- 
cial decision to become a foreign mission- 
ary. In the earliest years there were fre- 
quent disturbances from mobs infuriated by 
baseless rumors. Later on there were out- 
breaks like the Boxer Rebellion with its 
foreign and Chinese martyrs, and civil 
wars with intended or incidental destruc- 
tiveness. Almost any of the veterans who 
are now only noble memories could have 
told of seemingly fortuitous escapes from 
death or other disasters, of physical suffer- 
ings aggravated by travel conditions or 
lack of medical attention, or of countless 
minor anxieties or discomforts. 

These experiences, once uncomplain- 
ingly suffered for the Master’s cause, have 
been largely forgotten during the rela- 
tively safer and more comfortable circum- 
stances of recent times. But they were an 
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“Chinese Communists are now on trial...” as to whether they establish a dem- 


ocratic government or reproduce the one-party dictatorship of Russia. This is the 


time for our missionaries to “demonstrate the spirit of Christian civilization.” 








ineluctable factor in maintaining and ex- 
tending the Christian movement through- 
out China. It should also be remembered 
that from the earliest beginnings there 
were sacrificial giving of money and ardu- 
ous efforts to arouse the church people of 
America to the more adequate support 
of foreign missions. 


Special privileges 

Another less pleasing aspect of this 
whole period should not be overlooked. 
Foreign governments and traders were 
seeking territorial or other rights while the 
missionaries were following their sacred 
vocation. These often seemed to the na- 
tives to be irreconcilably contradictory. 
But unfortunately the treaties forced on 
China by bayonets and battleships often 
gave special privileges to the missionaries. 
Sometimes there were material benefits or 
personal immunities in which the missions 
shared excessively. Some missionaries— 
relatively few—revealed too much of the 
arrogance of a civilization supposedly 
superior because it had more wealth and 
power; these seemed to the natives to be 
willing participants in the political en- 
croachments. Other missionaries were de- 
ficient in tact or patience or sympathetic 
imagination which would have enabled the 
Chinese to appreciate more easily their 
fine character and the sublime beauty of 
their message. All such unlovely aspects 
of the missionary movement have had 
their lasting influence on a people trained 
by their cultural heritage to be skilled in 
evaluating the moral element in human 
behavior. Perhaps no other race is more 
interested in this feature than are the 
Chinese, nor is any other more critically 
observant. 

This sketchy review of the missionary 
enterprise thus far in China is by way 
of background against which to examine 
the present outlook. Admittedly this seems 
rather bleak. The Communist authorities 
are openly materialistic in their philosophy 
and therefore opposed to any spiritual in- 
terpretation of human existence. Not only 
so, but they have all the intolerance of 
the totalitarian police-state. This cannot 
permit any rival. It would seem that 
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orthodox Communism and Christianity are 
mutually incompatible. And Chinese Com- 
munists are unquestionably orthodox in 
their full acceptance of this ideology. 
Furthermore, they are also intensely na- 
tionalistic and bitterly resent American 
aid to the Kuomintang, though they gross- 
ly exaggerate the amount of this aid in 
comparison with what has been given to 
the Chinese people as a whole. Both as 
doctrinaire Communists and resurgent na- 
tionalists they are therefore violently anti- 
American. From both standpoints they 
charge us with imperialism in our designs 
on China, and this vituperative propa- 
ganda has had its effect upon the popular 
mind. For these reasons, the outlook for 
American missionaries seems unpromising 
indeed. 

But from the modest beginning of China 
missionary effort there have been hazards 
and hardships, misconceptions, and ob- 
structions. The present form of opposition 
is more intelligently reasoned, more effi- 








JOHN LEIGHTON STUART, U. S. Am- 
bassador to China since 1946, has a long- 
time familiarity with Chinese affairs. 
Born in Hangchow of missionary parents 
in 1876, he went to China as a mission- 
ary after attending the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia. He served as 
president of Yenching University in Pe- 
king from 1919 to 1946 and was in- 
terned by the Japanese during the war. 
He was brought back to this country 
last year, is serving as advisor to the 
State Department on U. S.-China policy. 


ciently organized, more ruthlessly deter- 
mined, than in the pioneering period. As 
against this, however, there is a long 
tradition of friendly relations between the 
two countries and of American advocacy 
of China’s national independence, which 
even the Communists gratefully acknowl- 
edge. There are the fruits of mission work 
—medicine, education, charities, as well as 
direct evangelism of which again the Com- 
munists are thoroughly aware. They make 
a distinction between the aims of Ameri- 
can individuals friendly to the Chinese 
people and of the “imperialistic” Ameri- 
can Government. Chinese Communists are 
now on trial before their own fellow-coun- 
trymen and the world at large as to 
whether they will establish a modern, truly 
democratic government, or will reproduce 
the repressive evils of a fascist police- 
state modeled on Russian techniques of 
one-party dictatorship. 


Opportunity in China 

In this environment missionaries have a 
superlative opportunity to bear witness to 
the value of an adventurously dynamic 
religious faith, while also helping to dem- 
onstrate the spirit of Christian civilization. 
The personal indignities or discomforts 
they may be called upon to suffer are the 
present-day equivalents of what their pred- 
ecessors cheerfully endured. The very 
fact of staying on in the face of threats 
of danger or of hostile measures will have 
its reassuring effects on the local com- 
munity and its challenge to the new au- 
thorities. If these latter compel mis- 
sionaries to abandon their posts, through 
secretly stirring up the baser elements 
among the populace or through openly 
coercive legislation, the missionaries can 
leave with a clear conscience and the 
public evidence that the responsibility for 
this rests upon the Communist policy. 
Meanwhile, they deserve the utmost moral 
sympathy and material support in an 
undertaking which, with its harassing per- 
plexities, is of surpassing importance in its 
immediate objectives and in its implica- 
tions for the course of events in China, 
as well as in its relation to the pressing 
problems of world peace. 
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Protestant Unity: 
A Major Step Is Taken 


A group of thirty-six church statesmen, 
fired with the dream of Protestant unity, 
wrote a new page into the annals of Amer- 
ican church history last month. 

Meeting in the pleasant town of Green- 
wich, Connecticut, the representatives of 
eight major denominations said they are 
firmly convinced the time has come for 
the Protestant churches of America to 
unite under one banner. They formally 
constituted a permanent Conference on 
Church Union to work toward that end. 
Although plans for unity have been pro- 
posed before, this is the first time a per- 
manent organization has been set up. 

Stating that “in the perspective of the 
world scene, some of our denominational 
differences appear inconsequential,” the 
conferees gave the green light to the new 
body to study different types of organic 
union. 

Denominations represented were 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., The 
Methodist Church, Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Disciples of Christ, Moravian 
Church (Northern Province), African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. A 
ninth group, the National Council of Com- 
munity Churches, joined in forming the 
Conference. The nine groups represent 
20,000,000 churchgoers. 

Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, 
president of the Methodist World Federa- 
tion and of the Methodist Council of 
Bishops, was named chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., is vice chairman. 

Bishop Holt said: “The Greenwich con- 
ference is one of the most important Prot- 
estant meetings ever held in the United 
States. Those of us who have participated 
are under no illusions that it may be a 
good many years before we realize the 
dream of creating a larger Protestant 
church in this country. 

“We are not ready yet to draw any 
blueprints of a new church, but we are 
very sensible of the fact that we are being 
led in that direction.” 

The union sought by the churchmen will 
preserve basic values of the many existing 
types of organization. For years leading 
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Protestant clergymen have appealed for a 
working union of the great Protestant de- 
nominations, but have never been able to 
hurdle the unwillingness of various de- 
nominations to sacrifice their forms of 
worship, traditions, and organizational 
methods. 

Two plans are up for consideration by 
the Conference on Church Union. One 
was suggested by Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison of Chicago. Dr. Morrison’s pro- 
posal envisaged a united Protestant church 
on four levels—local, diocese, regional, 
and national. 

The second plan, long promoted by 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, well-known evan- 
gelist, calls for federal union of churches 
under which the denominations would re- 
tain their entities as divisions of a united 
church. 

In a “statement to the churches,” the 
churchmen emphasized that “We desire 
that any plan of union which we may 
adopt be of such a nature that it may not 
only leave the door open to other evangeli- 
cal Christian bodies to join, but also lend 
encouragement and incentive to do so.” 

Formation of the new body will not in- 
terfere with the movements toward unity 
already being undertaken on a smaller 
scale by denominations, the conferees said. 

In addition to official delegates to the 
Greenwich meeting, a large number of in- 
terdenominational and denominational 
groups sent observers and consultants. 


Presbyterian Church 
Will Stay in China 


The U.S.’s attitude toward the Commu- 
nist regime in China may still be uncer- 
tain, but Presbyterian mission policy has 
crystallized. Missionary service under the 
new regime will be continued. 

In an important statement of policy, the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
announced last month that “It is the earn- 
est desire of the Presbyterian Church, in 
full cooperation with the Church of Christ 
in China, to continue its Christian service 
under the Communist regime. 

“The Christian people of the United 
States,” the statement asserted, “are eager 
to maintain the close bonds of friendship 
with the people of China and to express 
that friendship concretely in a continued 
program of cooperation with the Chinese 
church and to assist those institutions, in- 


cluding Christian hospitals and Christian 
universities, that are an essential part of 
the Church’s ministry to the Chinese peo- 
ple. As evidence of this continuing policy, 
missionaries are remaining at their posts 
of service in China, and new missionaries 
have already gone or are preparing to go.” 

The statement, according to Dr. Char- 
les T. Leber, chairman of the Board’s ad- 
ministrative committee, who released the 
document, represents “historic Presbyte- 
rian mission policy, restated in the light of 
present world conditions.” 

Copies of the statement have been sent 
to Presbyterian churches, state department 
officials, and to corresponding groups in 
China. Copies are also being sent to the 
Philippines, Japan, Korea, Thailand, India, 
Pakistan, and countries in Africa and Eu- 
rope where the overseas service of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is being car- 
ried on. 

The mission policy of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. is to “cooperate with the 
national indigenous church in a fellowship 
of Christian service and in the proclama- 
tion of those basic Christian principles 
which we believe are the foundation of 
true national greatness and of cooperative 
international society.” 

This policy, the statement pointed out, 
“has stood the test of the years under gov- 
ernments of every political pattern. As we 
meet the Communist state today, we be- 
lieve Christian faith and practice will con- 
tinue to have its place of influence and 
productivity.” 

“There is no reason to doubt that we 
shall be able to continue to render a pro- 
gram of world-wide Christian service,” 
Dr. Leber commented. 


Churchmen Discuss 
Christianity in Asia 

Protestants will soon be looking toward 
East Asia for signs of the religious re- 
vival which world churchmen hope will be 
the result of last month’s eight-day inter- 
national Christian conference, held in 
Bangkok, Siam. 

The Bangkok conference was the first 
meeting of its kind ever held in East Asia. 
It brought together ninety-eight delegates 
from sixteen countries—all representatives 
of the sponsoring organizations, the World 
Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. The East Asian 
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churches called for the Bangkok conference. 

One of the most significant moves was 
provision for the appointment of a spe- 
cial representative to unite the churches 
of East Asia and the national Christian 
councils “in a living fellowship.” This 
liaison officer will also try to establish 
relationships with other churches through- 
out the world. Until now, East Asian 
churches had little or no contact with one 
another. Each body maintained almost ex- 
clusive relations with mother churches in 
the U. S. or Europe. 

The conference had much to say 
about Communism. Dr. Siu Choh Leung, 
executive secretary of the conference and 
former general secretary of the China 
YMCA, said: “We must seek to win to 
the Christian faith people in Communist 
areas, even the Communists themselves. 
We must outthink, outlive, and, if neces- 
sary, outdie the Communists.” 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches, 
also discussed Communism. The position 
of the World Council, said he, is to dis- 
tinguish between “the desire for social 
change which has justification, and totali- 
tarian ideology, which must be rejected.” 

The conference also heard Dr. John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who charged that religious 
minorities in South American countries are 
denied full religious liberty. 

“The Communist state opposes God,” he 
said, “but the Hispanic state, in certain 
forms, becomes God.” 

While the Bangkok conference was 
in session another group, meeting in At- 
lanta, Georgia, was discussing the Far 
East. These churchmen recommended that 
the federal government move for an early 
peace treaty with Japan and strive by 
economic means to halt Communism in the 
Orient. 

This group, the executive committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches, met in 
conjunction with the second Southeastern 
Inter-church Convocation. 

The committee, in its report, criticized 
the government for having become “aligned 
in popular world opinion with the mainte- 
nance of the status quo rather than with 
the forces making for a new Asia.” 

“The primary resources with which the 
West must promote peace in the Pacific,” 
the report continued, “are ideas, not 
atomic bombs; food, not guns; plowshares, 
not swords; tools of production, not im- 
plements of destruction.” 


CROP Deadline Extended 


U. S. Christians can start the new dec- 
ade off right by giving food to the Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program (CROP). 

The campaign deadline, formerly De- 
cember 31, was extended to January 15 
because requests for food are continuing to 
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come in, said William Z. Cline, national 
field director. 

The CROP drive, now in progress in 
thirty-five agricultural states, will continue 
toward its goal: to fill 3,500 railroad box- 
cars with bulk farm products. 

Major need is for milk. Also in demand 
are small grains, beans, fats, and raw 
wool, and cotton. 

The 3,500-car CROP Friendship Food 
Train will have a miniature counterpart. 
For every boxcar full of food there will 
be a tiny car containing a message of good 
will. After the campaign is over, the min- 
iature train will be disassembled, and each 
car sent to the country which has received 
the food in the real boxcar. The symbolic 
little cars, with their messages of good 
will from rural Americans, will be exhib- 
ited in churches, schools, and public places 
in Europe and Asia. 


Still Chance For 
Benevolence Pay-up Record 


With the 1949 benevolence budget dead- 
line only a few days away (January 10), 
the people of the Presbyterian Church still 
had a good chance to better their 1948 
benevolence giving record. Figures re- 
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ceived last month indicated that the 
Church was still ahead of comparative 
1948 totals, but the General Council’s 
finance secretary, Roger Johnson, pointed 
out that between December 16 and the 
date of the closing of the books for 1949, 
at least $3,000,000 had to be sent in to 
break the 1948 record. 

As of December 16, churches had 
sent in $7,573,422. This total represents 
a 52.8 per cent pay-up of the 1949 benevo- 
lence budget of $14,359,886. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1948, churches had sent in $6,457,- 
168, a pay-up of 48.3 per cent of a budget 
of only $13,359,886. 

Synod figures for the period ending No- 
vember 30 showed that Oklahoma and 
Arizona were still leading the Church in 
percentage of pay-up (see P.L., Oct. 29). 
The Synod of Oklahoma maintained its 
impressive lead with a 68.34 per cent pay- 
up of a benevolence budget quota of more 
than $200,000. This was almost 20 per 
cent over the average synod pay-up of 
48.94 per cent, and almost 1o per cent 
over the Synod of Arizona, which had a 
percentage of 59.69. 
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Other synods in the “first ten” of 
benevolence contributors as of November 
30 were: West Virginia (56.01 per cent); 
New Mexico (55.94 per cent); Oregon 
(55.92 per cent); Baltimore (55.77 per 
cent); Pennsylvania (53.56 per cent); 
Texas (53.19 per cent); Indiana (51.72 
per cent), and California (50.98 per cent). 

Synods which topped the average or 
came close to it were: Colorado (50.68 
per cent); Illinois (49.38 per cent); Mich- 
igan (48.77 per cent); Mid-South (48.89 
per cent); Missouri (47.95 per cent); 
Nebraska (49.13 per cent); Utah (50.32 
per cent), and Wisconsin (50.21 per cent). 
Among the synods which were behind 
were: New York (37.4 per cent); Mon- 
tana (39.97 per cent); Idaho (40.03 per 
cent); Arkansas (41.17 per cent), and 
Wyoming (41.35 per cent). Most of the 
others were between 42 and 48 per cent 
paid up through November. 


Dr. Limouze Retires; 
Leaves for European Job 


Arthur Limouze, big, _ silver-haired, 
pleasant-voiced radio veteran and Marcus 
Whitman expert who has headed the Pres- 
byterian Church’s United Promotion Com- 
mittee for the past twelve years, retired 
last month from one of the Church’s most 
important posts and immediately started 
off on a new job. Late last month, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Limouze, he went to Eu- 
rope to develop the principles and prac- 
tices of stewardship in Europe’s Protestant 
churches for the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil of the U. S. Dr. Limouze was president 
of the Council in 1946-48. Dr. Limouze 
had planned to retire following the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, but was persuaded 
to stay on the job for another six months. 





Arthur H. Limouze 
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John T. Peters 


Dr. Limouze was honored December 12 
at a testimonial dinner in New York at- 
tended by more than too church leaders. 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. and a 
longtime friend of Dr. Limouze, said at 
the dinner, “It is a difficult task, this 
whole work of promotion—one of the 
hardest jobs in the Church. And how sat- 
isfactorily (Dr. Limouze) has completed 
his task. He assumed it in one of the most 
disastrous periods in the nation’s history, 
from the material point of view. ... I 
think the Church must never fail in its 
gratitude to Arthur for his services. . . .” 

Dr. Limouze thanked everybody and 
commented, “I’m not ready to be put in a 
coffin. I expect to be around to bother 
the Church a while.” United Stewardship 
Council secretary Dr. Harry Myers backed 
up Dr. Limouze with a few words about 
the latter’s new job working with Euro- 
pean churches. Dr. Myers said, “There is 
no word for stewardship in their language. 
Dr. Limouze’s work among them will be 
an experiment. . . . He is to be a pioneer, 
and he will bring . . . a message to them 
which they need.” 


Dr. Peters Named as 
Church Promotion Head 


Dr. Limouze’s successor as head of the 
Church’s United Promotion Committee is 
a young Pennsylvania pastor with an out- 
standing record in local and presbytery 
promotional work. 

He is Dr. John Thompson Peters, pastor 
of the Westside Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from 1944 to 
1949, and president of the Philadelphia 
Council of Churches in 1949. 

During his pastorate at Westside Church, 
Dr. Peters became noted for his interest 
in the promotional and stewardship phases 
of church work. He served with distinc- 


tion as chairman of the Committee on 
United Promotion of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, largest presbytery of the 
Church, and acted as chairman of the 
fund-raising campaign for Presbyterian 
Hospital of Philadelphia in 1947-48. 

A graduate of Western Theological Sem- 
inary in Pittsburgh, he has studied and 
traveled abroad and was awarded the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He has also served 
as pastor of churches in McVeytown and 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 


Men’s Council to Meet 
In Chicago Next Month 


Next month will be a banner one for 
the laymen of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Thousands of them will mark the 
second anniversary of the Church’s fast- 
growing National Council of Presbyterian 
Men (last month there were almost goo 
local and presbytery chapters in opera- 
tion). And on February 10, more than a 
thousand local chapter representatives are 
expected to meet in Chicago’s famous 
Palmer House to attend the second annual 
convention of the National Council. 

During the three days of discussion and 
action, the men will evaluate the surpris- 
ing growth of the Council, select goals 
for the coming year, and elect officers for 
1950. 

Convention sessions will be highlighted 
by such outstanding lay speakers as Gov- 
ernor Alfred Driscoll of New Jersey; 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, president of the Armstrong Cork 
Company; H. Roe Bartle, president of 
Missouri Valley College (P.L., Dec. 10), 
and General Joseph B. Fraser, head of the 
Men’s Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. 


Dr. Nicol Completes 
Term as DP Head 


The Christmas season of 1949 was a 
quiet and a restful one for a seventy-four- 
year-old Presbyterian missionary leader 
who, last July, had stepped into one of 
the most pressing emergencies faced by the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in recent 
years. 

Dr. James Nicol, former missions leader 
in Syria and Lebanon, returned to his 
home in Ithaca, New York, last month 
after completing more than six months as 
secretary of the Church’s DP Committee. 
Dr. Nicol had only planned to take the 
job until October, but the need for his 
services as DP trouble-shooter for the 
Church made him stay longer. Almost 
half of the Church’s quota of 2,000 DP 
assurances was filled during Dr. Nicol’s 
stay. From all reports, the record made 
by the Presbyterian Church during this 
time was the best compiled by any non- 
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Lutheran Protestant church participating. 

Dr. Nicol’s successor as executive sec- 
retary of the Church DP committee is Dr. 
Harold Henderson, who served as central 
area secretary of the DP group since July. 
Dr. Henderson is a Korea missionary now 
on leave in the U. S. Helping Dr. Hender- 
son as associate executive secretary is 
Miss Fern M. Colborn of the Department 
of Social Education and Action. 


Freedom Awards 
Go to Presbyterians 


Three Presbyterian pastors received 
cash awards for sermons in the Freedoms 
Foundation judging recently. 

They are: The Reverend Arthur G. 
Adams, pastor of First Church, Billings, 
Montana, for his sermon, “America’s Fu- 
ture Freedom”; Dr. Paul J. Goodwin, 
First Church, San Jose, California, for 
“Can a Good Christian Be a Good Com- 
munist?” delivered on Station KLOK’s 
Presbyterian Hour; and the Reverend 
Robert A. Allen, Olivet Church, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, for “Security Versus Free- 
dom.” 

The Reverend S. Carson Wasson, 
pastor of the Rye, New York, First 
Church, received a medal for his sermon, 
“What Makes a Nation Free?” - 

Under the category of best college com- 
mencement or baccalaureate addresses, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles won a medal for 
his commencement address, “The Meaning 
of Freedom,” given at Union College, 
Schenectady. Dr. Arthur G. Coons, presi- 
dent of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
received a medal for his address, “The 
Commonwealth of Learned Minds,” at 
Boise Senior College. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower pre- 
sented the awards to the winners at the 
Freedoms Foundation headquarters, Val- 
ley Forge Park, Pennsylvania. Money for 
the awards, which will become an annual 
event, comes in equal proportions from 
philanthropic foundations, business insti- 
tutions, and private subscriptions. 


Dr. Odell Honored 
By Cuban Government 


The long-time West Indies secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions returned to the U. S. from Cuba last 
month with one of the highest honors the 
Cuban government can bestow. 

Dr. Edward A. Odell, who retired last 
month, was decorated with the Order of 
Carlos Manuel de Cespedes. He is be- 
lieved to be the first Protestant religious 
leader thus cited. 

The decoration was conferred in a pub- 
lic ceremony in Havana on Dr. Odell’s 
seventieth birthday. The ceremony also 
honored the fiftieth anniversary of Prot- 
estantism in Cuba. 
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Edward A. Odell 


Dr. Odell was instrumental in develop- 


ing an interdenominational theological 
seminary in Matanzas, Cuba, and in main- 
taining another in Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. 

His first assignment, as a young Prince- 
ton Seminary graduate, was to Lares, a 
small town in western Puerto Rico. After 
ten years he was transferred to Havana, 
Cuba, as pastor of the American church 
in that city and director of all Presby- 
terian mission work in the republic. 

Other posts which Dr. Odell has held 
are those of treasurer of the Board for 
Christian Work in Santo Domingo, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
and trustee of the Evangelical Seminary in 
Rio Piedras and of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in San German, Puerto Rico. 


Dr. Miller Retires 


Tall, spare Dr. Park Hays Miller last 
Friday unwrapped his home-packed lunch 
for the last time at the Presbyterian 
Church’s Board of Christian Education. 

After thirty-six years of wielding the 
pen and blue pencil for publications of the 
Presbyterian Church, the silver-haired 
senior editor had resigned his posts as 
Associate Secretary of the Division of 
Education in Home, Church, and Com- 
munity and as editor-in-chief of program 
materials. 

One of the best-known and best-loved 
men in the Church, Dr. Miller has for 
many years been contributing outstanding 
religious books and lesson material to the 
Christian education library. He is the 
author of Heroes of the Church, The 
Abundant Life, Our Reasonable Faith, 
How to Study and Use the Bible, and 
other books. 

In recalling the past thirty-six years, 
Dr. Miller says he considers as the most 





outstanding events at the Board the devel- 
opment of departmental graded lessons 
beginning in 1914, the new curriculum of 
1948, the reorganization of the Board in 
1923 which brought the various phases of 
the educational work of the Church into 
one Board, the expansion of service of 
the Board to the Church through field 
service, and the development of a religious 
book program. “And if I were a prophet, 
I’d say the installation of new elevators 
in the Witherspoon Building would be the 
next red-letter development.” The fifty- 
two-year-old Witherspoon Building, noted 
for its Victorian elevators, is soon to get 
new high-speed cars. 

Several now prominent writers got their 
start in publications edited by Dr. Miller. 
One is Clarence Buddington Kelland of 
Saturday Evening Post “who-dun-it” fame. 
Another was T. S. Stribling, who wrote 
an article on canoeing and fishing in the 
St. Lawrence in which he mentioned 
solitaire. At that time cards were taboo so 
solitaire became chess. Forthcoming was 
a fine chess set from an admirer for 
Stribling, who knew nothing about the 
game. 

Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Miller says he has never had any 
ambitions about becoming an editor and 
has generally followed the advice of a 
college professor who said, “Just keep 
sawing wood where you are. They’ll move 
you when they want to.” 

A graduate of Western University of 
Pennsylvania, now the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Western Theological Seminary, 
he taught mathematics awhile, went to the 
Holy Land on $700 from a mysterious 
donor who once heard him preach, and 
held several pastorates before coming to 
the Board. 
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The Old and the New 


A decades-old custom and modern sci- 
ence helped to bring another eventful 
Christmas to the 690 members of the 
Christ Presbyterian Church in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, last week. 

The custom was the use of the Advent 
wreath. Modern science was used in the 
church’s ministry to older people through 
wire recordings which carry regular serv- 
ices, special events, and special services to 
the homes of church members who find it 
difficult because of age or health to get to 
church every Sunday. 

The Advent wreath, a large circlet of 
evergreen boughs with four candles at- 
tached, was placed close to the Christ 
Church chancel on the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent (this year, November 27). On the 
first Sunday, one of the candles was lit, 
telling the congregation about the coming 
birth of Christ. Each Sunday following 
November 27, another candle was lit. 
Christmas Sunday the wreath disappeared, 
having performed its function as herald 
for the arrival of Jesus. It was presented 
to Christ Church by Elder and Mrs. Ed- 
win A. Buthmann. Mr. Buthmann’s father 
began the annual giving of the wreath 
several decades ago. 

The use of wire recorders in the 
church was started more than a year ago 
by Pastor Hans Sidon. Dr. Sidon discov- 
ered that around fifty of his older mem- 
bers, mostly of German-American origin, 
were unable to come to church regularly. 
Since there was no German service broad- 
cast, Dr. Sidon found it impossible to 


minister to the needs of older people as 
regularly as their loyalty deserved. He 
suggested that the church be taken to 
them. 

Today, in addition to preparing regular 
Sunday sermons in German and English, 
Dr. Sidon records every week a worship 
service in German for an old people’s 
home and brief services in German for use 
in individual homes. Teams of church 
women make sure that most of the older 
people are visited weekly. In the past 
year, more than 1,000 calls have been 
made. In addition, missionaries’ addresses 
and visiting pastors’ sermons are recorded 
in English on the church’s two machines 
for the older people. 

This Christmas, Christ Church’s “wire 
recording congregation” heard a special 
hour-long transcription of German poems, 
carols sung in German by some of the 
city’s best singers, and brief meditations 
given by their audio-visual-minded pastor. 


Music for the Season 


No matter what churches’ Christmas 
plans were, they all had one element in 
common. Throughout the country, church- 
es rang with cantatas and carols. Thou- 
sands of voices sang the old story, prov- 
ing that the season means, among many 
other things, music. 

The New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C., was 
crowded with music-lovers last month 
when the world premier performance of a 
new cantata—Peace, A Christmas Symbol 
—was presented by the church’s 160-voice 
choir. The composer is one-time Pulitzer 
prizewinner Lamar Stringfield. Novelist 
Marian Sims wrote the text. The need for 











Some of the members of the four choirs 
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a great Christmas oratorio had been posed 
to the church’s director of music, Mr. 
Charles Dana Beaschler, by Dr. Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, Washington music critic, sev- 
eral years ago. 

“Is there any great oratorio on the 
Christmas theme since Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio and Handel’s Messiah?” asked 
Dr. Gunn. “If not, why not?” 

So after a widespread search for a com- 
poser and an author to do the work, Mr. 
Stringfield and Mrs. Sims were judged the 
ones to tackle the job. 

The theme of Peace, A Christmas Sym- 
bol is the brotherhood of man, based on 
the life of Christ. The music is entirely 
for chorus, with no solo parts. 

Composer Stringfield is a North Caro- 
lina-born son of a Baptist minister. In 
addition to being a noted composer and 
conductor, he is one of the world’s best- 
known flutists. 

Music was one of the most important 
elements in the Christmas season at Pig- 
gott, Arkansas’s small First Presbyte- 
rian Church. Although the membership of 
this northern Arkansas church is only 
ninety-four, it has two good choirs, both 
of which presented special Christmas pro- 
grams. On December 18, the adult choir 
sang the cantata, The Child of Bethlehem. 
On December 23 the twenty-five-voice 
youth choir presented another cantata, 
Joyful and Triumphant. 

Music also played a large part in the 
Christmas Eve program at First Presby- 
terian Church, Durango, Colorado. Of 
the 400 members, more than roo belong to 
the church’s four choirs. Three of the 
choirs participated in the Christmas Eve 
service. The children’s Cherub Choir sang 
with the other three Christmas morning. 





at the First Presbyterian Church, Durango, Colorado, practice numbers for Christmas. 
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The Inner Bond 


For three years, Mrs. John Irvine, pres- 
ident of the National Council of Presbyte- 
rian Women, has issued a call to prayer at 
Christmas time to all the women of the 
church. 

This season the Advent Tryst message, 
written by Mrs. Paul Moser and based on 
St. Luke 2:8-14, is also being used by 
women in Czechoslovakia. Mrs. Moser 
visited many churchwomen in Czechoslo- 
vakia last year. 

Wrote the secretary of the women’s 
federation there, “The message is done so 
beautifully, with real spiritual insight. 
You chose a most suitable passage, ‘Fear 
not.’ When I told Mrs. Z (Prague 
churchwoman) about it over the tele- 
phone, she was delighted and said, ‘What 
a wonderful message from Mrs. Moser!’ 
So you can count on a large number of 
our women thinking and praying around 
that passage from St. Luke’s Gospel. There 
will be an inner bond between your women 
and our women which will enrich our 
Christmas season.” 


The Bird Tree 


Playing delayed Santa to snow-bound 
birds around Utica, New York, will be a 
post-Christmas activity for children of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Utica, New 
York. 

After the church school Christmas tree 
has been taken down, the youngsters will 
place it on the back lawn of the church 
and decorate it with long chains of pop- 
corn, cranberries, acorns, peanuts, and bits 
of bread for the birds. Pieces of suet will 
be hung from the branches, and a little 
cup of water set nearby. 


The Silver Tree 


A silvery-haired church school superin- 
tendent in New Jersey is originator of a 
unique congregational Christmas tree- 
trimming service which has spread from 
his church to many other churches 
throughout the country. 

Twenty-eight vears ago, Isaac Cherry 
persuaded the church school of the Beth- 
any Presbyterian Church in Trenton, 
New Jersey, to bring gifts of food and 
clothing for needy people and put them 
around the church school Christmas tree. 
Since then the ceremony has grown into a 
major event in the church. Each year 
representatives of the church school classes 
and other church organizations trim the 





church school tree with ornaments and 


toys containing money gifts totalling from 
$600 to $13,000 a year. Usually about 
1,000 people attend the service. 

Over the years the ways of trimming 
the tree have been varied and novel. Once 
a class rigged an airplane-on a wire which 
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flew from the farthest corner of the room 
and discharged its cargo of money directly 
over the tree. 

Another group set up a small electric 
train around the edge of the tree platform 
to bring their gift to the tree. On another 
occasion a small child dressed as Mrs. 





“Angel” and originator 


Susan Collis 
Isaac Cherry (right) look at finished 
product after recent tree-trimming at 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Trenton. 


Santa Claus brought the gift from a girl’s 
class. The Seven Dwarfs sang as they 
brought the gift of another department. 
There have been gifts brought by small 
angels and fairies and gowned junior choir 
members and on one occasion church 
members dressed as the Wise Men. 

At the silver anniversary of the Christ- 
mas tree-trimming service, Mrs. Isaac 
Cherry, who teaches a church school class, 
dressed in silver from head to toe, brought 
forward a huge silver tray loaded with 
over a hundred silver dollars. 

The money is used to send fruit baskets 
and flowers to all sick and bereaved in the 
church congregation and to assist needy 
families in the area. 

According to Pastor Russell Annich, the 
idea has been carried to many other 
churches by members of the congregation 
who have moved away. 


The Five S’s 


The Christmas of the five S’s has be- 
come a tradition in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. People this season came from many 
miles away to take part in services pre- 
pared by the pastor and congregation of 
Tacoma’s Immanuel Presbyterian Church. 
The services are based on the five S’s of 
smell, sight, simplicity, spell, and spirit. 








The use of the five S’s is Immanuel 
Church’s way of “taking Christmas away 
from the department stores and bringing 
it back where it belongs.” According to 
Pastor Harold Long, “Immanuel begins 
Christmas several weeks ahead with the 
proper smells, filling the church with two 
great fir trees, fragrant cedar, and lots of 
holly fresh from the hills overlooking Ta- 
coma. For the sight there are hundreds of 
red candles, pyramiding in lovely patterns 
in borrowed brass and silver candlesticks. 

“Two weeks before Christmas come 
the carol candlelight services . . . no an- 
thems, no cantatas, no sermons, just the 
congregation sitting in semi-darkness lis- 
tening to songs and Christmas stories. This 
is the choir’s day. ... 

“The congregation comes into its own on 
Christmas Eve, when the church is lit by 
great clusters of candles, making it light 
enough to read hymn books. Young cou- 
ples, whole families, tired businessmen 
sing to their heart’s content all the old 
and familiar hymns and carols. . . . Be- 
tween carols the minister reads Christmas 
poems. Midnight finds the congregation in 
silent prayer, and, as the seconds tick 
away, one is aware of the ‘old amaze, the 
spell of Christmas Eve’. . . then every 
voice joins with the crashing organ in 
Adeste Fideles. The next morning finds the 
congregation back again at 9 A.M., know- 
ing that pots of coffee and piles of coffee 
cakes are waiting, both before and after 
a brief service.” 


Helping Hands 


To a group of Presbyterian women in 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, Christmas sea- 
son giving starts in the early fall and lasts 
“as long as there is something to do for 
‘one of the least of these.’” 

Months before December 25, the women 
of the Broad Avenue Church of Altoona 
began packing and shipping “missionary 
boxes”’’to the Philippines. That done, they 
turned their interests to helping any and 
all needing aid. 

In 1948 the ladies in Circle No. 5 of 
the Women’s Association heard of a father 
who was ill and whose wife was expecting 
another addition to the family. The Circle 
collected clothes for the children and made 
arrangements with a dairy for the regular 
delivery of milk. Clothes were needed for 
the expected baby and when it arrived cod- 
liver oil and formula and other necessities 
were provided. 

This Christmas the ladies went to the 
rescue of another needy Altoona family. 
One of the women had heard her daugh- 
ters say that the teachers in school were 
asking for old shoes and socks. She fol- 
lowed up the request and was taken by the 
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school nurse to a home where none of the 
eight children had ever owned a pair of 
socks or underwear. The shoes the chil- 
dren were wearing were worn out in toes 
and soles. 

The women immediately purchased 
shoes, boots, and overshoes for all five 
school age children and began gathering 
socks, underwear, and clothes. In addition, 
the Women’s Association started a fund 
called “Sock Money” to help provide any- 
thing else needed in the future. 


Season’s Salesmen 


Members of a Sunday church school 
class in Rapid City, South Dakota, be- 
came junior salesmen for the month of 
December to help their church raise 
money for a new church home. 

Young people in the Senior High Sun- 
day church school class of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Rapid City sold Christ- 
mas trees to help out. The church will be- 
gin construction of its new $350,000 build- 
ing in the spring. 

The young people found the trees in the 
Black Hills country outside the city where 
there are many spruce and pine stands. 
They cut and hauled over a hundred trees 
to the city for sale. 


A Day of Meaning 


This Christmas had special significance 
for two churches, in Iowa and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Cen- 
terville, Iowa, celebrated its hundredth 
Christmas. The occasion was heightened 
by the baptism, on Christmas Day, of five- 
month-old Gregory Grant Venell, great- 
great-grandson of C. H. Howell, founder 
of the church. Centennial services were 
held in November in the recently-remod- 
eled church. In addition to the $25,000 
worth of improvements made on the 
church in anticipation of the anniversary, 
tower chimes were installed, a project of 
the Men’s Brotherhood. 

Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Weston, West Virginia, ob- 
served this Christmas in a remodeled and 
redecorated sanctuary. The work was ac- 
complished because the congregation com- 
bined its building fund with the Restora- 
tion Fund and (though most people 
thought it couldn’t be done) paid the 
Restoration quota in full and had more 
than enough for the required building. 

Church pastor Dr. D. Alton Gilmore 
said that the building fund had more than 
tripled in three years of operation. He 
added, “We think the Restoration Fund 
opened the hearts and pocketbooks of our 
people.” 
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Mountain Yuletide 


The holiday season is a big event in the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky. The fol- 
lowing is a report by the Reverend and 
Mrs. Samuel VanderMeer, who are in 
charge of the Presbyterian Church’s mis- 
sion station in Morris Fork, Kentucky. 

—THE EDITORS 


gee BROUGHT A WAGON TODAY, and 
they’s a whole bunch o’ packages for 
you at the post office—want us to go get 
‘em?” And as the horde of boys, grinning 
with excitement, thunder down the steps, 
we know it’s Christmas time once again at 
Morris Fork. 

And Christmas at Morris Fork means 
packages hauled in by mule back and 
wagon as well as delivered to the Com- 
munity House under man and boy power. 
For Morris Fork is still an isolated moun- 
tain community, off both railroad and 
highway. Thus, the excitement when a 
wagonload of mail arrives from “over the 
mountain,” for well our kiddies know 
Santa’s gifts are arriving. 

What do we at Morris Fork do at 
Christmas? It has taken more than twenty 
years to establish traditions and customs 
that make our Christmas much like every- 
body else’s. Instead of drunken yells and 
shootings that have taken the lives of 
many of our mountain people, we now 
have groups walking up and down these 
rugged creek bed roads singing the carols 
most people have always known and loved. 

Many parties, of course, with all types 
of Christmas programs help carry on the 
two weeks’ activities. There are some 600 
folk, scattered within a radius of six miles, 
members of our four Sunday school 
groups. Of course, all this means guid- 
ance, rehearsals, and encouragement for 
the preacher and his wife—the two lone 
workers solely responsible for all these 
celebrations. They look to us for the only 
Christmas they will have, so we must 
cram it “full up” with all that Christmas 
can mean. 

To deliver the gifts, three or four 
Santas, in their jolly red costumes pack 
these packages, labeled for each family, 
in crude, home made “sleds.” The pranc- 
ing mule is hitched to the sled, and they 
are off. In the different directions they 
go, up and down the creeks, with their 
helpers, to find the excited starry-eyed 
youngsters, tucked away in coves and hol- 
lows, who cannot go to sleep at their usual 
six o'clock bed time for “I knowd old 
Santy would come and I jest had to wait 
up for him.” And in each little home a 
glittering red candle throws out its joyous 
beams of welcome, for the Christchild dis- 
tribution of candles throughout the com- 
munity is another tradition of Morris Fork 
Christmas. 

Parties for all age groups, from babies 


to their grandparents, fill a full week. But 
not all just parties for ourselves. There is 
the White Gift service, when our humble 
folk share their bit with others—when the 
little rustic church is resplendent in its 
native trimmings of holly wreaths, pine, 
and mistletoe. Two tall trees, fresh from 
our hills, shimmering in their candlelight, 
along with the many tall red candles 
throughout the room, make a scene not to 
be forgotten. And as gifts of money or 
produce are brought to the manger, we 
are happier because we, too, are sharing. 

These gifts to our mission boards are 
not the only gifts we bring, for especially 
needy families in our own little com- 
munity will be remembered. This year, 
there is the little mother with her seven 
children, whose husband was taken to a 
mental institution and baby to a crippled 
children’s hospital with polio. 

Closing the holiday season, on New 
Year’s Day, the parents are given their 
very special day. This time the children 
are asked to stay at home to care for “the 
least ones,” so mother and father may 
have their one day of vacation. Chickens, 
vegetables, bread, and cakes are brought 
to the Community House the day before, 
and we re-live that first Thanksgiving Day 
in all the hustle and bustle of preparation 
for the feast. A group of older girls take 
care of serving and dishwashing so mother 
really does have a holiday. 

A time-old mountain custom is thrown 
to the winds when the men are asked to 
serve and take care of the ladies before 
their own plates can be served. For in our 
hills the custom of “men first” still pre- 
vails. We’re right proud of the men folk, 
as they jauntily care for their ladies, and 
we think they could even be taught to do 
it daily. 

After the dinner, the room is “straight- 
ened up.” A quiet hush prevails and we 
gather to sing the old hymns. There is a 
New Year’s service of re-consecration and 
dedication for more definite Christ-like 
Christian living—that our homes and our 
community may be more Christ-like. 


Under the Stars 


The story of a group of bus passengers 
who discover the meaning of Christmas 
when their bus breaks down on a lonely 
Arizona road captured the imagination of 
thousands of Presbyterian churchgoers this 
season. 

The most popular play ever published 
with the Westminster Fellowship Youth 
Kit, Christmas Under the Stars by Eliza- 
beth H. Emerson, was produced by youth 
groups in scores of Presbyterian churches 
this year, and on December 18 was tele- 
vised by the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

One Presbyterian church which pro- 
duced the play this year was the First 
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Westminster Fellowship members at First Presbyterian Church, Defiance, Ohio, 
discuss plans for giving of Under the Stars. John Peterson stands in center. 


Church of Defiance, Ohio, whose West- 
minster Fellowship presented it for the 
children of the Defiance County Chil- 
dren’s Home as well as several church 
groups. 

An interesting aspect of the Defiance 
group’s production was the casting of a 
Swedish boy in the part of a blind Jewish 
lad who had become embittered by his 
experiences in a concentration camp but 
came to a new understanding of sympathy 
and love. 

The Swedish boy, John Peterson, came 
to America less than a year ago and is now 
president of the Defiance church’s West- 
minster Fellowship group. 


Churches Help German 
Families This Christmas 


“Good will to men”—so often used at 
Christmastime in a_ help-the-hometown- 
needy sense—is each year acquiring a 
more international meaning for church 
people. Almost all local churches included 
some sort of aid to overseas war victims 
in their Christmas programs this year. One 
of these projects was the “adoption” by 
U. S. churches of European pastors and 
their families so that war-wrecked church- 
es will be better able to get back on their 
feet. 

At Burley, Idaho, the Women’s Union 
of the First Presbyterian Church sent a 
bit of Christmas to the Berlin, Germany, 
clergyman and his family whom they 
adopted several years ago. 

In Saranac Lake, New York, the 
congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church sent food and clothing to a Ger- 
man pastor in the Russian zone. The Sara- 
nac Lake people are especially interested 
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in their adoptee, since a family in First 
Church is related to a family in the Ger- 
man church. The German pastor and 
Saranac pastor Alvin B. Gurley corre- 
spond, as do the children from both 
churches. 

Another church which sent Christmas 
packages to a German pastor’s family this 
year is Union Presbyterian Church in 
Powell, Wyoming. They’ve been sup- 
plying their family with CARE packages 
and clothing for a year. The project is in 
the hands of the United Christian 
Women’s group. 

The Worcester, Massachusetts, First 
Presbyterian Church also sent packages to 
its two adopted German families this year 
—packages laden with food, clothing, 
gifts, and letters. 

At the First Presbyterian Church in 
Hannibal, Missouri, Christmas started 
on October 21 when the young people in 
the Westminster Fellowship decorated a 
Christmas tree and hung Yuletide gar- 
lands for a party for a German pastor. At 
the party the young people prepared seven 
Christmas boxes of clothing and food for 
Martin Pape, son of the pastor, and Mar- 
tin’s parents and six brothers and sisters. 
Pastor Pape is working in the Russian 
zone of Germany. Seventeen-year-old 
Martin is tutoring children to earn money 
to complete his schooling. He hopes to 
become a medical missionary. 


New Life Couriers 


A California church is bigger and 
stronger this winter because a group of 
church women are helping their pastor 
with his calls. 

The women call themselves the Cour- 





iers. They recently marked their first year 
of service to the First Presbyterian Church 
in San Anselmo. Of the seventy-eight new 
members added to the congregation within 
the year, many were influenced by the 
visiting ladies who made 522 calls in 
twelve months. The church has approxi- 
mately 450 members. 

Mrs. Willis Lamott is the Couriers’ 
head. It is her job to keep a comprehen- 
sive file of persons to be visited and to 
assign the calls. Four major committees 
work under her direction. 

The congregational committee calls on 
most of the church members, particularly 
those newly received and those with whom 
the church is losing touch. Ill and be- 
reaved members are served by the emer- 
gency committee; the shut-ins committee 
visits regularly the elderly and the chronic 
invalids. Newcomers in town receive visits 
from members of the prospect committee. 

The Couriers not only have their regu- 
lar committees, but their membership also 
includes a representative from every or- 
ganization in the church. These repre- 
sentatives make follow-up calls to explain 
the work of their particular organizations 
to prospective members. 

San Anselmo Pastor Herbert Booth 
Smith, Jr., is well-pleased with the indus- 
trious messenger women. 

“The work of the Couriers has not 
only extended our parish calling far be- 
yond what can be done by the pastor 
alone,” he declares, “but has been a great 
encouragement to me, since the idea for 
the organization and the plan of operation 
came from the women themselves as a 
response to the New Life Movement.” 

The San Anselmo church is extending 
its influence in other ways too. An $80,- 
coo educational building, which will serve 
as a church school and, temporarily, as a 
new sanctuary, will be built this winter. 
Also, the congregation is going to sponsor 
a DP family. 


Special Classes 
Help Church Members 


Several Presbyterian churches are greet- 
ing the New Year with more alert mem- 
bers because of educational programs. 

In the Presbytery of Rochester, New 
York, the Religious Education Depart- 
ment has organized a Guided Observation 
program. Through it, church school teach- 
ers go out visiting other church schools in 
the presbytery on Sunday mornings to 
observe. The plan is successful, accord- 
ing to Miss Ruth E. Kenyon, director of 
religious education, because visiting teach- 
ers get a new approach to their work, and 
those visited like to demonstrate their use 
of new curriculum materials. 
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a revelation. WRITE NOW. Sherwin Cody Course in 
English. 581 B & O Bidg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Something different in religious educa- 
tion is offered by the Presbyterian Church 
of San Mateo, California. Here church 
members interested in interior decorating 
go to classes to learn floral arrangement, 
painting, and designing. Each week stu- 
dents demonstrate the practicality of part 
of their classroom work by decorating the 
sanctuary. 

“Understand Ourselves” was the name 
of the course offered to the teen-age Tuxis 
group at Austin Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago, Illinois, last fall. 
The course gave its students a chance to 
air their personality problems and to learn 
group cooperation. 


Missionary Motorcycle 


A service of dedication was held re- 
cently in the Presbyterian Church of 
Kingsdown, Kansas—for a motorcycle. 

The vehicle is the $607.50 gift of a 155- 
member congregation to a missionary fam- 
ily from their community. The Reverend 
and Mrs. H. Welton Rotz and their two 
children will leave soon to assume mis- 
sionary duties in the Philippines. The 
motorcycle will accompany them. 

In a letter to John Courtney Smith, 
secretary of the Philippine Mission, Dr. 
Rotz refers to the motorcycle as the an- 
swer to his need for “some kind of eco- 
nomical and dependable transportation for 
back where the roads run out.” 

About the church that donated the gift, 
Dr. Rotz says, “This is a small church 
measured by membership . . . but it is not 
small when measured in terms of interest 
and generosity. . . . The regular benevo- 
lent giving is high for a church of this size, 
so it was not without some sacrifice that 
an additional $607.50 was raised to pro- 
vide this type of transportation in the 
Orient.” 

Dr. Rotz, formerly a missionary in this 
country, has had wide experience in rural 
parishes. 


Pastor’s Funeral Sermon 
Inspires Racket Clean-up 


The first step in a vice clean-up cam- 
paign inspired by a funeral sermon was 
made recently when the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation picked up a man in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

The man was Melvin Pike, who had 
struck Uniontown, Pennsylvania’s Assist- 
ant Police Chief, Charles Malik, while the 
latter was trying to apprehend him. The 
policeman’s death this fall was a result of 
that blow, according to the coroner’s re- 
port. 

Pike is one of many racketeers who 
allegedly were allowed to run wild in the 
heart of Pennsylvania’s bituminous coal 
fields. Chief Malik’s death—particularly 
his funeral sermon—stirred indignant citi- 





zens to band together and demand that 
corruption be stamped out. 

When the Reverend Dr. Lorne H. 
Belden, pastor of Uniontown’s Third Pres- 
byterian Church, stepped into the pulpit 
early this October, his eyes were defiant. 
The crowd sat at attention. Before speak- 
ing, he stared hard at the mayor, members 
of the council and the police department, 
delegations from other municipal depart- 
ments, a fifteen-man detail of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, and a crowd of citizens 
who had come to pay their respects. Also 
in one of the pews was the county’s dis- 
trict attorney, whose office, some felt, was 
not doing enough to curtail racketeering. 

“Remember this,” charged Dr. Bel- 
den, “and I ask you to heed my words 
from this pulpit: under our form of gov- 
ernment the people get the kind of gov- 
ernment they desire—because it is the 
people’s responsibility to fill the offices of 
government, both elective and appointive, 
with men of unquestioned honor and in- 
tegrity. 

“Charlie Malik was a policeman, ap- 
pointed. He knew his duty. He did his 
duty. And none there is who can say he 
ever failed his duty. He gave to his job a 
full measure of devotion. He discharged 
his obligation to the last full measure of 
service. He made his fight. And his fight 
is done. 

“But for you, the citizens, the fight has 
just begun.” 

And the fight did begin. The whole 
town began talking about what Dr. Belden 
had the courage to say. The FBI was 
called in to search for Chief Malik’s as- 
sailant, who had jumped bail. Other min- 
isters pledged their support in cleaning up 
the city. 

Chief Malik had joined Third Presby- 
terian Church during the congregation’s 
first New Life Movement drive. He was 
formerly a member of Uniontown’s Hun- 
garian Presbyterian Church, now closed. 


Presbyterians 
See UN in Action 


An opportunity to see the United Na- 
tions in action was provided recently to a 
group of forty Presbyterians who took 
part in a workshop conference sponsored 
by the Church’s division of social educa- 
tion and action. 

Participants, who included local social 
education and action chairmen, Board 
members, and others interested in this pro- 
gram of the Church, spent a day visiting 
UN committee meetings at Lake Success 
and the plenary session of the General 
Assembly. 

They also took part in a briefing session 
arranged by UN official James B. Orrick. 
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This informal session was highlighted 
by the appearance of Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, chairman of the UN Commission on 
Human Rights, who described briefly the 
work of the commission in drawing up a 
basic declaration of human rights. De- 
claring that the question of its acceptance 
will prove a testing ground for American 
spiritual strength, she said, “People abroad 
do not question our leadership in economic 
and military fields; they do question our 
moral and spiritual leadership. They are 
not quite sure we will live up to what we 
say, in the expression of moral principles.” 
Should the United States reject the dec- 
laration, no other democracy will take it, 
she predicted. 

Other speakers on the two-day program 
were Vera Micheles Dean, research direc- 
tor of the Foreign Policy Association, and 
Presbyterian J. Leighton Stuart, ambassa- 
dor to China (see page 6). 

The final session of the conference 
was devoted to ways of making informa- 
tion concerning UN activities available to 
local churches and presbyteries, in line 
with this year’s emphasis on what the 
average churchman can do to bring about 
world order. 

Dr. Paul N. Poling, division secretary, 
was in charge of the program. Dr. Ralph 
C. McAfee of Erie, Pennsylvania, Vice- 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, was introduced as the new 





chairman of the division’s counciling com- | 


mittee. 


Young Protestants 
Praised for Church Work 


Protestant youth received some reas- 
suring news recently from the research 
director of one of the nation’s largest 
inter-church agencies. 

Miss Helen Spaulding, director of re- 
search 


for the International Council of | 


Religious Education, said in an address | 


at Tulsa, Oklahoma, that Protestant young 
people are learning to work together more 
successfully today, and are finding out that 
their beliefs are much the same. 

Miss Spaulding cited the scores of Prot- 
estant camp movements to show 
growth of Protestant youth work. She said 
that about 1,000 young people went over- 
seas last summer to clear rubble from war- 
damaged towns and build new homes and 
camps. Near Chicago, groups got together 
to repair tenement house walls and dig 
wells for rural schools. In Charlotte, North 
Carolina, a youth group took pictures of 
housing conditions in Negro slum areas. 
They showed the photos to the city cham- 
ber of commerce and thus launched a pub- 
lic clean-up campaign. 

“Young people today,” Miss Spaulding 
said, “are more interested and concerned 
in religion than they were when I was in 
school.” 
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THE FIELD AND THE MINISTRY 
THE GOSPEL OF SALVATION IS PROCLAIMED TO ISRAEL AT HOME AND ABROAD 


elief in food, clothing, medicine, and other aid 


“:—¥" is given in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
\ 7} to Hebrew Christians and Jews, especially to 
Vv fa & children. 

J 

* 4) THE FIELD— 

5 


The United States, Canada, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
and the Land of Israel. 

THE STAFF— 
Over twenty workers who labor and witness in 
season and out of season. 


Excellent Gospel literature specially prepared for 





“atest i Jews and for believers is prayerfully and intelli- 
i gently distributed. 
HOME-TO-HOME VISITATION 
Children’s work — boys’ and girls’ classes and 
summer camps conducted. 
Work in Displaced Persons Camps and itinerant 
evangelistic ministry at home and abroad carried on. 
Our world-wide ministry is undenominational, in- 
dependent, but dependent upon the Lord, and those 
Senet who love Him and Israel for His sake. 
PUBLICATION Your fellowship of prayer and sacrifice is warmly 
ZA invited. 










THE FRIENDS OF ISRAEL 
MISSIONARY AND RELIEF SOCIETY, INC. 


728-PL Witherspoon Building. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 






President 
Joseph M. Steele 






Treasurer General Secretary 
Dr. Joseph T. Britan Rev, Victor Buksbazen 


Treasurer for Canada: 
Rev. Bruce Millar, B.A., B.D. 
1066 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 12, Ontario, Canada. 








Invest Your Extra Money 
in Lives 


Any extra dividends this year-end? Any bonds come due? Did 
you get a bonus—and are you looking for a wise place to invest? 


BUY A PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY 


The Mission Boards of the Presbyterian Church for many years have offered 
men and women a safe investment through Annuity contracts. 

These contracts pay you an income for life at a rate fixed by your present age. 
You NEVER have to worry about the income. It is regular and sure—as constant 
as the faith of the vast Presbyterian Church. 

By this means your money works for the cause of Missions forever, while it 
brings you a dependable check every six months. 

An Annuity makes an excellent gift for a beloved son, niece, parent, friend. 
Look into this perfect way for the Christian to invest his money. 
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ANNUITIES 





156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 1-50-4 
| I'd like to make my money work forever. Please tell me what percent income | would receive, my birth date | 
|  . METTTETETITETITTTETELITET TTT I 
| MONTH DAY YEAR l 
| At the present time | am most interested in | 
| DO Missions Abroad (C0 Missions in America | 
| NOME... occ cccccccccccccccscserecccccce eee ee ee ee secre eee ee ee seers rere se eeeseeeseeseseeeesesee l 
! DN 6. cd ctndcngcnnstabeveceréeeceseqecensent Gc cccceccsccsccescesosecs Stale. occccccscesecs ° 
cnvcnianuatien sntenntihieimenmnmaananiiiit necebavesendninenntainaiandl 
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’ ih \ Dr. Charles Plymate, 
lin } administrative _ pastor, 

a laymen W. K. Hughes 
and William Carder plan membership canvass by teams. 





. 
kk ¢ & : 8 ft i re | r \ “Klub Kanteeners,” 
aa , Sth to 8th graders, 

oe get help with handi- 

crafts from Mrs. Robert Bean, left, and Mrs. Donald Stoltz. 





Communicants’ classes are led 
by Dr. Evans to prepare young 
people for Church member- 
ship. These were among 73 persons received Palm Sunday. 
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For All—. 


A THE START OF A NEW YEAR, churches, like individuals, 
are apt to take stock of their work of the past twelve 
months and do a bit of planning for the year ahead. For 
an active church like Westminster Presbyterian of Dayton, 
Ohio, the calendar will be crowded with activities styled for 
every season. At Westminster, every month of the year is 
marked with red-letter days. For this church, like many 
other Protestant churches in all parts of our country, 
strives mightily and successfully to make religion a day-in, 
day-out reality to its people. 

As an example, one-hundred-fifty years ago the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Dayton, Ohio—it was a 
log-cabin church then—held one service a week, had no 
additional activities, and made no variation in its pro- 
gram from January through December. Today the same 
church conducts a varied, round-the-calendar program 
centered about the real-life concerns of its people. The 
interests of all age-groups in the congregation are served; 
many types of talent among parishioners are employed in 
worship programs, religious study, social service, and 
recreation. The pictures on these pages show examples of 
the activities with which the people of the church make 
religion a reality. Shown also is the relation of projects 
to seasonal interests. 

Although Westminster is a large church—2,729 mem- 
bers—its work is not essentially different from that of 
active Protestant churches in all parts of the country. Its 
calendar typifies a year in the life of an American church. 
And the bird’s-eye view of all that a church can de in one 


year gives a heartening realization of the many points of 


i igen a A mr ae as 


Miniature scenes, made by a church 
member, and costumed pageants 
acted by primary department young- 
sters depict Bible stories, life in Old Testament times. 
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All Year 


contact that Christianity can make with community life. 

Westminster keeps its hand in at every stage of a 
parishioner’s life. The primary department makes Bible 
education come alive to eye and ear of its youngsters 
through pageants. Grade-school children meet every Fri- 
day at “Klub Kanteen,” where handicrafts are taught. 











, Communicants’ classes study Christian doctrine for six 
weeks before admission to the Church. 
For teen-agers, the church has a gymnasium, where une With the pastor, Miss Marion Harlan, 
basketball and volleyball develop health and sportsman- one of twenty-five Westminster June 
brides, signs the wedding register. Dr. 
ship; an outdoor program of summer sports rounds out a Hugh Evans confers with couples before the ceremony. 
| complete year of athletics. Westminster Fellowship and 
Young Adults provide a continuing social-religious back- 
ground. And when the young people are ready to be mar- 
ried, the church is there, not only to hear their vows, but 
to furnish guidance that will help make a successful mar- 
riage. Seven clubs of couples offer Christian service oppor- 
tunities. 
1 The fruition of Christian growth through adulthood is 
J also the responsibility of the church. Westminster has or- 
f ganizations to foster the local church, the national church, 
e , and Christianity abroad. An especially active Presbyterian 
S Men’s group put its best-trained members in the pulpit as 
lay preachers during last summer when the pastor was in 
= Europe. Evangelism campaigns, carefully planned by a 
sf committee of deacons, are carried out by laymen. 
s In building up all-age, all-year programs, the Westminster q 
Decietedtion Chath of then believes it is doi ! “7 ~ Baseball, basketball, volleyball teams rep- 
h. res yterian ; urch of Dayton believes it is doing only ul Vy reconted by Harry Erdmen, Carrell 
e what Christianity must do if it is to fulfill its purpose in o/ Hughes, June Rees, play in YMCA Sports 
yf human life. League. Westminster was 1948 baseball champ. 
ch / } 6 . r Building their own worship center was a A if er } When Dr. Evans was in Eu- 
tes ’ <a ~ project of the junior high school depart- Fa = rope during summer of 1948, 
m ment. Here a student presents department laymen took over the pulpit. 
oe leader any White with a handmade cross of curly maple. Here <. Kohr, president of a paint company, preaches. 
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= » ) i é » z } : r¢ & tf The thirty- *, <q) . @ ag > , Communion 
nS ; seven grad- ' - , table is laden 
uates of the with harvest 

primary department are given Bibles on Promotion Day. fruits for shut-ins. Mrs. Claude Burton is an active caller. 














Children drop nickels ' : ag é é » y % | : ay Replica of origi- 
q S VLsit Ic fl nal log church 


and dimes for Haines 
House, Alaska, into and costumes of 
an igloo. They gave $47.37 as their part in world service. Mrs. A. Wight and Wm. Dynes show 150 years’ progress. 
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Former missionary, Margaret Landon, writes 


another heart-warming story of life in Siam. 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


MERICAN READERS WELL REMEMBER the 
A 1944 best seller which opened for- 
gotten pages of the geography books and 
enchanted them with the adventures of an 
obscure English teacher in the court of 
Siam. Moviegoers made the acquaintance 
of Anna and the King of Siam through 
the unforgettable performances of Irene 
Dunne and Rex Harrison. 

In any case it is good news to many 
that a new book by the author of Anna, 
Margaret Landon, is now on the book- 
shelves. The fact is of especial interest to 
Presbyterians since Mrs. Landon, with her 
husband, was formerly a missionary under 
the Foreign Mission Board of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. This time, she has 
chosen the experiences of an American 
Protestant missionary as the dramatic 
vehicle for a modern novel of Siam, re- 
named Thailand in 1939. Never Dies the 
Dream, which ran serially in McCall’s 
magazine, has been published by Double- 
day in full-length book form. 

The interplay of personal motivations 
between an American missionary whose 
sole concern is to do a job she feels needs 
doing and associates who begrudge her 
her small success provides the main plot- 
line for Never Dies the Dream. India 
Severn is the forty-odd-year-old principal 
of Jasmine Hall, a small Bible school she 
has organized to train lay workers for 
service in the Siamese Christian church. 
Her penchant for looking after “lame 
ducks” makes Jasmine Hall the meeting 
ground for a strange assortment of indi- 
viduals whom she has taken under her 
wing. Indeed, the succession of problems 
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and generosities which tax her limited 
resources and physical energy provide the 
main story content; the book’s romantic 
thread comes from the protectorate she 
establishes over the young American 
widow of a Siamese prince, ostracized by 
the royal family. But the climax occurs 
when her “friends,” critical of her im- 
politic largess, bring about the loss of her 
precious school. In an allegorically-timed 
Easter morning conclusion, India wrings 
from her defeat a new comprehension of 
human failings and a realization that ac- 
ceptance brings its own kind of victory. 
Despite the difference in setting, India 
Severn’s experiences in pre-war Thailand 
yet resemble in pace and pattern the ad- 
ventures encountered by Anna Leonowens 
in the King’s court. Like Anna’s real-life 
story, India’s history is colored by sudden 
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crises and rescues, alternated with the 
comparative tranquillity of day-to-day 
problems. As in the earlier book, fascinat- 
ing details of Siamese life are woven in. 

In the Siamese scene itself, Mrs. Landon 
is thoroughly at home. The modern-day 
Bangkok of this book contrasts nicely 
with the nineteenth century city of Anna 
and King Mongkuk. At the same time, 
lurking reminders remain of the curious 
moral myopia of a king who could con- 
demn to death a slavegirl who displeased 
him—here evidenced some four indirect 
generations later, in the royal family’s re- 
jection of an American girl whose sole 
disgrace was that she worked her way 
through college in America. 

Of all the characterizations, that of 


India Severn is the most warming. Hu- 
morous, self-critical, discerning, India is 
that person hardest to distinguish in real 
life—an unmistakable Christian, whose 
every act and word reflect her affinity 
with Christ. 

With understandable literary acumen, 
Mrs. Landon has achieved much of the 
validity of her characterization through 
contrast. The “good” missionary is con- 
trasted with the “bad”—those motivated 
less by personal dedication than by petty 
jealousy, ambition, and love of bureau- 
cratic politics. By making her mission- 
aries “just people’—as subject as the rest 
of us to human faults—Mrs. Landon has 
given them considerably more convincing- 
ness than a less realistic defense of the 
“good life” could attain. In a novel for 
popular consumption, this approach is all 
to the good. She brings the Protestant 
mission venture into well-deserved focus. 

The idea for Never Dies the Dream 
first came to Mrs. Landon during her mis- 
sionary days in Siam. She originally 
planned it as a novel about a person whose 
life is made up of good deeds so small as 
to escape credit—except from the person 
benefited. (Some years later in Washing- 
ton, she had reason to confirm this con- 
viction, when she came down with a 
severe attack of rheumatic fever. When a 
nurse was finally located, the first thing 
she did was to loosen the sheets around 
Mrs. Landon’s throbbing feet. “Such a 
small thing, but it meant so much.”) 

In its initial phases, she gave the novel 
the working title One Fainting Robin 
from a poem by Emily Dickinson: 

If I can stop one heart from breaking 

I shall not live in vain. 
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NEVER DIES THE DREAM 











Mrs. Landon, at right, with her family. 


If I can ease one life the aching, 

or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 

Later, she expanded the idea and de- 
cided to present a study of the problem of 
defeat. “I feel that it is such a universal 
problem,” she says. “Everyone’s life is 
touched by some sorrow—and what mat- 
ters is what one makes of it. I felt if I 
could deal with that problem, I would be 
speaking to everybody.” 

Once this idea hit her, she sat down 
and wrote the last chapter first; the whole 
text came to her at one sitting. 

All these things I learned from Mrs. 
Landon in Washington, where I went to 
talk to her in person, out of interest born 
of reading Anna and the King of Siam 
and sharpened by her new novel. 

Wearing the smartest of modish hats 
and a smile that could only be called lilt- 
ing, Mrs. Landon, tall, blonde, serene, 
suggests nothing so much as what she is— 
mother of four and the wife of a govern- 
ment official. Her husband, Kenneth Perry 
Landon, is political officer in charge of 
Thai, Malay, and Indo-Chinese affairs. 

Both the Landons attended Wheaton 
College in Illinois, and Dr. Landon had 
just completed work at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary when they were sent by 
The Board of Foreign Missions to Siam. 
They were there ten years, from 1927 to 
1937, and there three of their four chil- 
dren were born. They returned to this 
country to enable Mr. Landon to complete 
his doctorate at the University of Chicago. 
He joined the State Department in 1943. 

During their years in Siam, Margaret 
Landon had ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with the Siamese people. As- 
signed first to Nakon Sritamarat and later 
to Trang, her husband was often gone 
months at a stretch on evangelical mis- 
sions. Without her Siamese neighbors, she 
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would have lived a lonely life. They came 
for long talks and to give her friendly 
tips on Siamese customs. 

“If someone gives you a dish of rice, 
never wash the bowl before returning “it; 
it is bad manners,” 

During those days, too, she made friends 
among the American missionaries and, 
with insatiable interest in people, started 
making mental notes on “what makes 
them tick.” She concluded it was unrea- 
sonable to expect missionaries to be any 
different from other people in their per- 
sonal battle with faults and false pride. 

But she noted there were individuals 
among them who approached their work 
with utter simplicity—men and women 
who, in the most matter-of-course sort of 
way, assumed everybody’s problems as 
their own. She recalls with particular 
warmth people like Miss Johanne Christen- 
sen, who ran the lying-in home where three 
of her children were born, and Miss Mar- 
garet McCord, principal of a nearby school 
for girls who used to come to see her 
with a brief-case stuffed with stories re- 
vealing the evervday drama of the mis- 
sionary’s life. 


Facts and fiction 

Her India Severn is a composite of all 
the fine, selfless people she has ever 
known. Mrs. Landon had completed the 
plan for her novel on the missionary’s life 
when the Landons left Siam. Then she 
got sidetracked on Anna and the King of 
Siam. One day while visiting a friend in 
Siam, she was introduced to the two books 
Anna Leonowens had written about her 
experiences in King Mongkut’s court. 
Both Mr. Landon and her friends urged 
her to rework the story in modern vein. 
The books were hard to get hold of; they 
had been banned by the Siamese. But 
after she returned to this country, she 
stumbled on a copy of each in two Ameri- 
can bookstores. It took her four years to 
put the two books together in proper 
time sequence, substituting third person 
for first and rewriting in modern language. 
She calls the result “75 per cent fact and 
25 per cent fiction based on fact.” Every 
fact had to be carefully checked and 
rechecked. 

When she was nearly finished, ten of 
the chapters were published by Asia maga- 
zine, for which her husband had done 
some writing. When someone sent them 
to the John Day Company, Asia’s parent 
publishing house, for book consideration, 
the first report came back, “This is noth- 
ing but a Sunday school story.” But here 
Richard Walsh, husband of another Pres- 
byterian missionary, Pearl Buck, stepped 
in, and the book, Anna and the King of 
Siam was published—with immediate suc- 
cess. 

“T think the book represented a type 
of escape,” she says, accounting for its 





popularity. “And then, the story of Anna 
is such a warm, human one.” She received 
letters about it from all over the world 
—many from soldiers in hospitals, from 
marines on Tarawa, and from pilots flying 
the hump. 

If the prompt success of her first book 
had any outward effect on her life, it is 
not noticeable. Not long ago, her son 
went to see Rex Harrison in his latest 
Broadway play. A friend suggested they 
call on the star, so Bill hesitantly sent a 
note back explaining who he was. Mr. 
Harrison warmly welcomed him backstage, 
where he spent ten minutes plying Bill 
with questions about how the family liked 
the movie. (They liked it fine, except for 
the mysterious things Hollywood did to 
the script—such as the death of Anna’s 
son, Louis, who in real life spent his adult- 
hood in business in Siam.) 

With Anna and the King out of the way, 
Mrs. Landon was ready to start another 
book. When her agent urged fiction, she 
went back to the novel she planned in 
Siam. After noting how often people are 
motivated by a drive for power and the 
suffering this sometimes causes, she was 
more than ever convinced she wanted to 
write a book on the problem of defeat. 

The wisdom of her decision is indicated 
by the response to the McCall’s serializa- 
tion of her book. Many people wrote her 
voicing their appreciation for a novel pro- 
pounding so spiritual a theme. One elderly 
woman wrote with great gratitude for the 
lessons it contained which had helped her 
meet a personal crisis. 

The sincerity of her personal philosophy 
is best testified by Mrs. Landon’s own dis- 
avowal of any wish to “preach” in her 
novel. “I was merely trying to tell the 
truth, as I see it,” she says. “My first 
concern was to tell a story. But it is 


probably inevitable that the pattern of 
one’s own basic thinking comes through.” 





the leads in Anna and the King of Siam. 
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But only the toughest need apply. Membership is exclusive in the club built 





up by athlete Bob Meyer in a delinquency-prone district of Baltimore. 


bis Boys AT McKim, a community 
center in a section of Baltimore tim- 
orous people avoid, stood about uneasily, 
fidgeting and scratching and watching their 
visitor closely. 

“Who is that guy anyway, Barney?” 

“T dunno. Some preacher, I guess.” 

“Looks like one all right. Coming to 
case the Center, huh?” 

“T hear they’re talking about closing us 
down.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, you know—Miss Johnson’s gonna 
retire and all.” 

Their visitor, a bespectacled, mild-look- 
ing little man, came over to the boys, 
carrying a large paper bag. 

“You fellows like games?” He seemed 
shy and didn’t talk very loud. “Well, I’ve 
got a little game here. . . .” 

A dozen pairs of eyes bugged out, for 
from his bag the “preacher” drew two 
pairs of boxing gloves which he tossed to 
the boys. Soon Barney and another big 
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By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


fellow were slugging it out. 

“Hey, hold on!” the preacher called. 
“Don’t lead with your right—and keep 
that chin in—hold your body at an angle, 
like this.” 

Several of the little fellows snickered. 
The nerve of this scrubbed-up dude, 
teaching them how to fight. Barney looked 
down at the visitor and drawled, “Let’s 
see you with the gloves, Mister.” The 
smaller boys yelled and danced their ap- 


proval. 
The young man peeled off his coat and 
laid aside his glasses. Then followed an 


exhibition that purged the boys of all their 
preconceptions about preachers. 

Barney came in swinging murderously. 
A moment later he stood back, dazed and 
swaying, wondering what had happened. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LARRY WILLIAMS 


When the visitor left the Center that 
night, the boys clamored around him. 
“Come back to see us again, Mr. Meyer— 
please come back. Golly, but we had fun 
tonight.” 

The boys didn’t know it, but they were 
issuing a call for a pastor. And they got 
him. 

Robert Meyer wasn’t quite a “preacher” 
when he first brought the boxing gloves to 
McKim in February, 1947. He was finish- 
ing his last year at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and was looking for a job with 
a lot of boys in it—preferably “tough” 
boys. 

From the time he had been a boy him- 
self, Bob Meyer had been a natural ath- 
lete, proficient in almost any sport you 
could name. At ten, Bob was laid out 
with tuberculosis, and his doctor and 
parents tried to tell him he’d have to 
spend the rest of his life in sedentary ac- 
tivities. But boylike, Bob cheated; he 
sneaked out for sessions on the sandlot 
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with the other fellows. Finally in high 
school he decided he’d rather die young 
than live a semi-invalid. He went all out 
for athletics, and won sixteen letters in 
high school at Canisteo, New York. To- 
day many advanced students of tuber- 
culosis believe athletics is a better cure 
than rest anyway, but twenty years ago it 
looked as though Bob Meyer were court- 
ing suicide. 

After being graduated as valedictorian 
of his high school class, Bob went through 
Alfred University on a football and aca- 
demic scholarship. Although his small 
school did not play in a big conference, 
Bob Meyer was so brilliant in the back- 
field that he attracted the attention of the 
talent scouts for the Washington Red- 
skins. When Bob was graduated—again 
valedictorian—coach Dudley DeGroot of 
the Redskins offered him a job as fullback 
which would have paid him as much for 
an afternoon as he makes in a month as a 
pastor. But Bob had already decided to 
go to seminary, and didn’t want to delay. 

At Princeton Bob worked in his spare 
time with boys’ clubs. His ease and sure- 
footedness in handling boisterous teen- 
agers won him a harder assignment—that 
of filling-in for the guards at nearby New 
Jersey Training School on their off-days. 
It was here that Bob found his lifework, 
rehabilitating boys whom society had 


Boys find fighting by Marquis of Queensberry rules more fun than old gang feuds. somehow lost. In his final year at sem- 


The boys of McKim Community Center are justly proud of their tumbling team, which performs for Baltimore men’s clubs. 
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inary he heard about McKim Community 
Center, a joint project of the Quakers and 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, soon to be without a director be- 
cause Miss Emma Johnson, who had 
served the Center for many years, had 
reached her well-earned retirement. Bob 
went to Baltimore to investigate, and after 
his ordination, the job was his. 

Directing McKim Community Center 
wouldn’t be many men’s dream job, but it 
was just what Bob wanted. From the out- 
set he established the policy of delib- 
erately seeking out boys who had been in 
serious trouble, or seemed to be heading 
for it. Reasoning that it is the sick, not 
the whole, who need a physician, he did 
not seek “good” boys for McKim, but 
did everything he could to find and win 
the “bad” ones. “The boys we want most,” 
he says, “are the fellows who are so tough 
or so ‘bad’ that no one else wants them 
at all.” 

We're enclosing “good” and “bad” in 
quotations in this article because that’s 
the way Bob would do it. He subscribes 
to the well-known dictum of the late 
Father Flanagan of Boys’ Town, “There’s 
no such thing as a bad boy.” 

“A ‘bad’ boy,” Bob Meyer says, “is a 
boy whose environment has not offered 
him enough opportunities to use his ener- 
gies constructively. Given a clear choice, 
any kid will prefer to fill his hours with 


Gymnasium becomes a church as Disciples Club member opens Sunday service. 


Director Bob Meyer dials TV as gang relaxes. The center also provides radio, records, and movies for good entertainment. 
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useful activity rather than with the things 
we call delinquency.” 

The proof of this can be seen any day 
between three and ten p.m. at the Center. 
Watch the boys at their games, their club 
meetings—and try to find any mark that 
distinguishes them from any other gather- 
ing of boys you’ve ever seen. There might 
be one thing—in most groups of boys at 
play you'll hear some profanity; at Mc- 
Kim, you don’t. 

Yet a high percentage of these fellows 
used to be branded as “problems.” A 
great many are on probation from juvenile 
courts, a number are on parole from penal 
institutions. But Bob Meyer has demon- 


strated that a fellow who once got his - 


thrills from shoplifting, car-stealing, purse- 
snatching, or sexual experimentation can 
be happier playing basketball or trying to 
make second-class Scout. 

There’s no mystery about his formula. 
McKim boys are no different, Bob insists, 
from any boys anywhere, except that 
they’ve lacked one or more of the emo- 
tional vitamins everyone needs to grow up 
straight and strong in spirit. 

“Foremost,” he says, “is love. A few 
fellows have received real affection for 
the first time in their lives here at McKim. 
We tend to take parental love for granted, 
but the psychological sciences have made 
it clear that some parents just don’t have 
any feeling for their kids. Besides, where 
you have a family of ten living in two or 
three small rooms, sharing a toilet with 
another family of ten upstairs—there’s no 
bathtub at all in many of these houses— 
well, in such circumstances, love doesn’t 
get much of a chance. At McKim, our 
boys know that no matter how ‘bad’ they 
have been or how troublesome they get, 
I’d rather have them than any other gang 
in the world. 


Regained his self-respect 

“Then boys need plenty of purposeful 
activity. One of our fellows got in trouble 
a few years ago because he had a good 
mind and nothing to use it for. He set 
himself up in business, rifling goods from 
the warehouses around here and selling it 
to second-hand dealers. He didn’t need 
the money, he needed something to do.” 
At McKim, that boy found he was a nat- 
ural leader of younger boys and so re- 
gained his self-respect; now, with a job 
and a girl, both steady, he’s doing all right 

They get purposeful activity galore at 
McKim. In addition to athletics and 
parlor games, there are woodworking and 
Indian craft clubs directed by Bob’s as- 
sistant, Mr. Harry Adams, formerly with 
the Red Shield Boys’ Club; overnight 
hikes and weekend camping trips; open- 
house nights, when the boys bring their 
sisters and girl friends to a variety of 
entertainments including games, radio, 
movies, and the new television set given 








the boys by a group of men in Baltimore’s 
Second Presbyterian Church. 

And boys, like everyone else, need rec- 
ognition, status within their social group. 
Bob found one lad who had stolen and 
wrecked a car because he wanted the ad- 
miration of an older group of boys. At 
McKim they acquire status by leading 
clubs, captaining teams, piloting exploring 
trips. They get recognition by playing other 
boys’ groups in baseball, football, swim- 
ming, and other sports. The rubber-mus- 
cled members of the tumbling team blush 
at the applause they get when they give a 
show to a men’s club or a church group— 
but they love it. 


A special award 

A McKim boy can stick his chest out 
anywhere in Baltimore since his boxing 
team won the championship in ali three 
weights they entered in an all-city Hi-Y 
tournament. And just this fall he got more 
proof he belongs to a great gang—the city 
chapter of the American Legion presented 
McKim with an American flag, the Le- 
gion’s yearly award to the organization 
doing the most valuable work with the 
city’s youth. 

There’s no doubting Bob’s boys are hap- 
pier being “good,” for no one makes them 
come to McKim. Yet most of them are 
habitués, coming every time there’s an 
activity for their age group, or coming 
anyway just to hang around. About a 
hundred boys come regularly five or six 
days a week; some fifty more average two 
or three—evidence of a remarkable hold- 
ing power for any boys’ organization. This 
popularity of the Center is all the more 
remarkable in view of the rules the boys 
must obey—no profane or obscene talk, 
no fighting, no gambling—restrictions they 
could easily escape by congregating in the 
nearest alley. 

Not that it’s all been clear sailing. The 
boys have habits to unlearn, a moral code 
to master. “Some fellows come here,” 
Bob says, “completely amoral. You can’t 
tell them crime doesn’t pay, because they 
know perfectly well it does—materially 
at least, which is all they care about if 
they’ve never been taught better. And 
they’ve seen the big cars the numbers- 
men own, and the expensive clothes the 
vice kings wear. 

“Tt’s just education, really: if a boy is 
brought up in the atmosphere of the thea- 
ter, learns the romance and traditions of 
the stage, you’re not surprised if he turns 
out a playwright or actor. Well, if a kid 
heads for a career in crime, it’s because 
that’s what society has educated him for. 
What we try to do here is substitute an- 
other kind of education.” 

It takes time. One lad who hadn’t been 
coming to McKim very long tried to set- 
tle a dispute by pulling out a knife and 
pouncing on his opponent. Bob calmly 
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confiscated the weapon and took the new 
boy into his office for a little talk about 
the rules of the Center and why they were 
made. Next day the boy expected to be 
“frisked” as he came into the building, 
but he wasn’t. He has since become a 
staunch supporter of The Rules. 

One morning Bob opened up the Center 
and found that the back door had been 
battered down, the office files ransacked, 
and drawers overturned. Their precious 
movie projector was missing, and some 
athletic equipment had disappeared. Bob 
boarded up the door and watched his boys 
carefully that day. Several of them 
seemed to have something on their minds. 
Deciding the burglary had been an inside 
job, Bob said nothing to the police, but 
bided his time. Not long afterwards, he 
went back to the Center after its ten P.M. 
closing and waited in the darkness. 

It was only a half hour until again the 
back door was smashed in, and the office 
was filled with the sounds of a hasty 
search. 

“There gotta be money somewhere in 
this joint.” 

“At least that fourteen bucks we made 
on the rummage sale... .” 

But at that point the director strolled 
into the room. Caught red-handed, the 
four boys confessed the previous thefts 
and returned the projector and athletic 
goods they had meant to sell to a second- 
hand dealer. All four are still Center 
members—now in excellent standing. 

Although none of the steady comers to 
the Center has ever tangled with the law 
since joining McKim, the project does not 
claim to be a panacea for all the moral 
ills boys are heir to. Some youngsters 
are beyond the reach of rational treat- 
ment. One night a distracted father called 
at the Meyer apartment; he had heard of 
the preacher’s skill with boys, begged him 
to try to help his Tony. 


A hopeless case 

Tony, it seemed, built fires on the 
kitchen floor, committed sex crimes, 
climbed onto neighbors’ roofs and stayed 
eight hours at a stretch, threatened some- 
day he’d kill his mother. Bob Meyer, a 
major in psychology in college, spent many 
hours with the boy, probing in vain for 
some sound trait he could use to draw 
him into a normal interest in sports, crafts, 
or entertainment. Finally he resorted to a 
psychiatrist, who eventually committed 
the boy to an institution where he will 
not be a menace to normal persons. 

The boys at McKim range in age from 
six to eighteen, and their feeling about 
the Center was expressed by an anxious 
little chap of ten who sidled up to a 
visiting journalist and said, “Mr. Meyer 
Says you’re a reporter.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well, I sure hope you give us a good 
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report, ’cause we’d hate it like everything 
if we couldn’t come here anymore.” 

The visitor tried to explain the kind 
of “report” he was writing, and asked the 
boy where he went when he didn’t come 
to McKim. 

“Oh, nowhere much. Movies, when I 
got dough.” 

“Don’t you spend any time at home?” 

The child shrugged. “Not much—at 
night, sure. But—well, mom’s all right, 
but I keep getting new pops all the time— 
every coupla weeks it seems—and some 
of them like me all right and some of 
them don’t.” 


Next door to religion 


For the long pull through grown-up 
life, the boys will need religion, and 
Pastor Meyer finds games and sports as 
good an approach as any to the spiritual 
truths men and boys must live by. “It’s 
not too hard to teach them,” he says, 
“that you can’t have a game without rules, 
and the game’s no fun unless the players 
obey the rules. Sportsmanship leads to a 
sense of right and wrong, to morals. Then 
we're right next door to specific religion.” 

Not all but a good number of the boys 
come to church on Sunday mornings, 
where a wooden cross and a pair of candles 
in the gameroom form the altar. Twenty 
of the youngsters belong to the Disciples’ 
Club, consisting of a choir, ushers, and 
altar boys who rehearse during the week 
for Sunday services. 

Religion comes naturally into scout 
meetings and clubs, and refreshment times 
and wienie roasts are always preceded by 
prayer. There’s not a boy at McKim, 
whether he goes to church or not, who 
doesn’t know “God” is a lot more than 
just a word to say when you're mad. 

For a long time Bob and his quick- 
witted, pretty wife Betty have nourished 
a daydream—a home for delinquent boys 
who have no place to go except state 
institutions. Here, under legal guardian- 
ship, Bob and Betty would be mom and 
pop to boys who otherwise are all too 
likely to wind up in penal institutions and 
come out better-equipped for a life of 
crime. 

This dream moved toward fulfillment in 
October, when a Quaker family gave to 
Baltimore Presbytery a sturdy four-story 
house they hoped would be used for just 
such a purpose as the Meyers have in 
mind. There are still problems to be 
ironed out, but Bob’s letting himself hope 
that in another year, he'll have his boys’ 
home as an adjunct to McKim. 

For he won’t leave the Center. His 
first call, so far as he’s concerned, can be 
his last call as well. Why, he would say, 
should he want to move on? There are 
plenty of boys in Baltimore, and many of 
them still aren’t getting a fair chance to 
be “good.” 
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Venezuela Gets New 
Protestant High School 


Venezuela’s first Protestant high school 
for Spanish-speaking teen-agers has been 
started by a group of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in Caracas, Venezuela. 

The new liceo, held in the American 
College, has started with seventeen pupils. 
One new class will be added each year. 

In addition to their regular studies, the 
students will attend morning worship serv- 
ices and Bible classes. 

School leaders plan to develop a five- 
year course in religious education cover- 
ing the life of Christ, the heritage of the 
Old Testament, the letters of Paul, the 
history of the Christian Church, and the 
application of Christian principles to the 
problems of Venezuela. 

The school was started by the Presby- 
terian Venezuela Mission to provide an 
opportunity for Spanish-speaking young 
people in Venezuela to receive a first-rate 
Protestant high school education. Mission 
leaders also hope the new school will en- 
courage interest in the Venezuelan Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The American College has included an 
English-speaking high school for the chil- 
dren of oil company employees and other 
English-speaking families in Caracas, but 
there has never been provision made for 
Spanish-speaking students before this year. 


Westminster Fellowship Starts 
Laboratory Training Schools 


A widespread human laboratory pro- 
gram dealing with the problems of boys 
and girls in local Presbyterian churches 
will be featured in the Westminster Fel- 
lowship program this year. 

In the new program, sponsored by the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, boys and girls from different sections 
of the country will come together to work 
out problems of the total youth program 
of the local church. 

The groups will experiment in organiz- 
ing Westminster Fellowship councils, the 
four commissions, church school classes, 
and Sunday evening fellowship groups. 

The young people will also work out 
projects and special programs suitable for 
local church youth groups. 

Called Westminster Fellowship Labora- 
tory Training Schools, the experimental 
units will also include training opportuni- 
ties for adults. The adults will act as 
advisers in the morning laboratories. Each 
afternoon they will attend seminars to 
evaluate the activities of the young peo- 
ple and study such subjects as lessou plan- 
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ning, teaching methods, discussion tech- 
niques, and youth problems. 

The schools will be held in June and 
July in Charlotte, North Carolina; Santa 
Fe, New Mexico; Parkville, Missouri; 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania; Wooster, Ohio; 
Portland, Oregon, and Lake Tahoe, Cali- 
fornia, 

According to Dr. Gilbert F. Close, direc- 
tor of the Department of Young People’s 
Work, “This is the new accent in West- 
minster Fellowship. Training leaders, both 
young people and adults, for youth work 
in the church is vitally important to the 
success of the Westminster Fellowship 
program. Every Presbyterian church that 
can should plan to send one young person 
and one adult to a Laboratory Training 
School.” 


St. Louis Church Youth 
Move Against Liquor Ads 


A Westminster Fellowship group in St. 
Louis, Missouri, incensed by liquor adver- 
tising in local newspapers, is making plans 
to do something about it. 

In a recent meeting of the Westminster 
Fellowship in West Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, the young people began raising 
questions about beer ads on the comics 
page of one of the local papers and about 
the influence of Harry Carey, popular 
radio sports announcer who advertises 
beer on his sports broadcasts. “Does a 
kid interested in baseball who hears Harry 
tell about ‘that wonderful beer’ get it in 
his mind that baseball and beer-drinking 
go together?” they asked. 

The group is making plans to invite dis- 
cussion of the problem with other youth 
groups in the city, to write letters, talk to 
influential adults, and go to the newspa- 
pers about it. “We intend to do anything 
and everything to tear down this idea that 
young people must drink,” said Al Hart, 
one of the Westminster Fellowship mem- 
bers. 


Youth Budget Gains 
In Local Churches 


This year’s holiday season marked the 
end of another good year for the Youth 
Budget. 

In Durango, Colorado, the Reverend J. 
David Bechtel, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church reported, “The young 
people are giving more money to benevo- 
lences than the whole church gave five 
years ago.” 

In tiny Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
Grandview, Washington, the forty West- 
minster Fellowship young people are clos- 





ing their books on a Youth Budget of 
$510, and are expecting a credit balance. 
Last year they oversubscribed their budget 
of $410 by $100. Says Westminster Fel- 
lowship adviser Mrs. Oliver C. Gill, “Two 
years ago many people doubted the ad- 
visability of a Youth Budget, but now the 
entire church is solidly behind the idea. 
The young people are growing in responsi- 
bility and understanding. They are learn- 
ing by doing and are becoming seriously 
interested in the Christian life.” 


Youth Budget Plan 


Gets New Director 

A new director for the Youth Budget 
Plan started his first full year of helping 
youth groups work out their own budgets 
last week. 

He is the Reverend George Wallace 
(“Wally”) Robertson, who left a pastorate 
in Milwaukee to assume the new post. 


New Jersey Youth Officers 
Get Boot Training 


Boot training in the jobs of Westmin- 
ster Fellowship officers became a new wrin- 
kle in New Jersey youth activities in 
1949. 

Over a hundred young officers of West- 
minster Fellowships in local New Jersey 
churches attended two Officers’ Training 
Institutes held by the Newark and Morris 
and Orange presbyteries. Workshops, wor- 
ship services, recreational programs, and 
addresses were included in the institutes. 


Youth Work Gets a Gift 

Christmastime meant a boost for youth 
work in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cortland, New York. 

In connection with the annual Christ- 
mas Bazaar opening the yuletide season 
at the Cortland church, the Women’s As- 
sociation and young people served a spe- 
cial dinner in behalf of youth work. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to send from ten to 
fifteen young people to summer confer- 
ences, and to supply equipment and fur- 
ther the program of the young people. 


Santa Came Late 

Santa Claus arrived late for Protestants 
in Lalen, France. 

For weeks prior to Christmas, members 
of the Westminster Fellowship of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Utica, New York, 
collected gifts of food, clothing, and toys 
for the French congregation. On Christ- 
mas, a “joint” service was held at the 
same hour by both churches, and greetings 
from one church to the other were read 
aloud from the pulpit. 

After Christmas, the young people com- 
pleted “Operation Santa Claus,” as they 
called their project, and sent the gifts to 
their French friends. 
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Whit do you think ? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Suggestions for Speakers 

QvuEsTION : For the first time in my life 
I heard my voice in a magnetic type 
recording of a youth service. Frankly, I 
was horrified at the way I sounded. In 
fact, at times I felt I was listening to a 
minister because of the pulpit inflections 
I used. Why is this, and how can I rem- 
edy it?” —Howarp H. 


Repty: Public speaking, like love, often 
has a note of wistful sadness in it. What 
you call “pulpit inflections” are due to 
your unconscious vocal response to the 
solemnity of the worship service. Little 
children react to such an atmosphere on 
Children’s Day; and at night, a child 
learning to say his prayers will sometimes 
slip into a melancholy ministerial tune. 

The explanation of “pulpit inflections” 
does not make them acceptable. You must 
fight them with all the fluid defenses of 
your flexible voice and accurate ear. 

At times people confuse the sound of 
seriousness with the substance of it. Speak- 
ers may even put on a platform voice in 
the same way that preachers don a pulpit 
robe. They may affect an oscillating broad 
“a”—now you hear it, now you don't. 
Some import a Scotch diction and refer 
unctuously to the “Buch.” Some enjoy 
the rough and wintry “r,’” as in “spi-rrt.” 
Still others refer ponderously to the “Gos- 
spell,” and dilate with vocal“glow-ry.” 

The test of validity here, I suppose, is 
the speaker’s environment and geography 
when young. Did he learn it naturally? 
Is his diction an inheritance from the cul- 
tural climate of his boyhood? 

“But,” you say, “how does one test the 
test? Perhaps he has lived many places, 
had a variegated education. Which of his 
many cultures is his authentic one?” 

I would suggest listening to his language 
during informal moments. Over the tele- 
phone. At a ball game. In a garage. 
Speech affectation comes hard in such 
places. 

On the whole I would never try to can- 
cel the genuine sound of a person’s past. 
Many people believe that Dr. Walter Judd 
is the foremost speaker in America today. 
Why? Because of his faith and passion, 
his ideas and ideals. Also for the Victoria 
Falls turbulence of his rapid and natural 
speech. The fact that Nebraska and 
Minnesota sound through his voice like 
woodwinds in a symphony adds to his im- 
pressiveness. His voice is true to its geo- 
graphical source. 
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Compare to Dr. Judd’s diction the sug- 
ary inflections of an anonymous radio an- 
nouncer who has buried his vocal past and 
put a synthetic stranger in its place; the 
cloying saccharine mixture of borrowed 
vowel qualities, an artificial rhythm, and 
an altered speaking line. Is the latter 
really speech, or just the declamations of 
an unusually gifted parrot? 

Br < you ask how to remedy “pulpit in- 
flections.” In a word it is the cultivation 
of naturalness. That is far from simple. 
Indeed the achievement of what is natural 
vocally is often come by most unnaturally. 
Battle-ship voice, Whispering-Smith voice, 
nasal tone, iron-clad inflections, muscular 
tension, in-the-way hands, fear for the 
adequacy of speech content—all hinder 
naturalness. 

Why not start out by appointing a critic 
to hear and analyze your public speaking? 
Be sure to get a person with a good ear 
because good speech lies as much in the 
ear as in the voice. 

Practice the daily reading aloud in a 
conversational tone of selections from the 
Bible. Read your own prose in a low and 
easy manner. Try some simple basic vocal 
exercises once a day. Get them from a 
voice teacher. If possible buy or borrow 
a tape or wire recorder and listen back to 
everything you say. 

Decide at once that you will never be- 
tray your integrity by putting more in- 
tensity in your public tone than you have 
feeling inside to support it. 


Renexare that as you and your hearers 
warm to your ideas you find your voice 
taking on a richer timbre. You may even 
develop, unintentionally, a cadence, al- 
most a melodic line. 

All persuasive speakers, as the inner en- 
gines of thought and feeling get warm, 
shift into a more or less oratorical dyna- 
flow overdrive. I hear now in memory the 
passionate public chant of the aroused and 
pleading Robert E. Speer. 

Even the trained and rigorously con- 
trolled conversational speakers give off a 
low rhetorical hum. Do not be afraid of 
that. Authentic platform passion is as 
rare as it is inspiring, and as you gain 
more experience in public speech, quench 
not that spirit. 

But most of all keep in mind that you 
are speaking because you have something 
to say, and all your study is for getting 
this message over into others with the 
least amount of fuss and feathers. 
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The Man 
Who Wanted 
A Church 


Armed with a fountain pen 
and plenty of determination, 
Herbert Coval signed up more 
than half the population of 


his town for a new church. 


By HOWARD W. STONE 


—— IS THE STORY of a man, a village, 
and the living Christ. 

Let me tell you first about the village. 
Windsor Village it is called. It’s a suburb 
of Indianapolis, about a mile from the 
fringe of the city proper. 

It’s a new village—brand new—one of 
the many springing up all over America. 
Started less than three years ago, it now 
has some 600 houses ranging in cost from 
$9,000 to $13,500. In addition, there are 
180 doubles in process of building, and 
apartments to house 180 families are 
nearly completed. 

Windsor Village is a modern frontier 
town. Most of the couples are young, most 
of the children small. 

The Village has no church. The nearest 
church is a mile and a half away, a small 
church. The nearest large church is almost 
three miles distant. 

When I first saw the village I thought, 
“What a wonderful opportunity for a com- 
munity church.” And I secretly envied the 
minister who might be called to such a 
work. 

Now let me tell you about the man in 
this story. He is a Presbyterian deacon, 
fifty-seven years of age, a salesman for an 
electrotype company. He’s not at all a 
“pious” type. Deacon N. H. Coval, Sr., 
looks like an average hard-working Amer- 
ican, perhaps with more than the average 
sense of humor. He has lived in Windsor 
Village for over a year. 

Mr. Coval saw the people and the chil- 
dren—hundreds of them. And he had a 
dream, a vision of a Protestant church 
that could serve the community. 
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The deacon climbed the attic stairs to sign up Wayne Nims and 8-year-old Frankie. 


Assured that he was acting within the 
comity agreements of the Indianapolis 
Council of Churches, he knocked at the 
door of the synod executive, Roy Mueller, 
and asked bluntly, “How can I get a Pres- 
byterian church in Windsor Village?” 

Then things happened fast. Armed with 
a petition and a tireless zeal, he started 
calling in the Village. 

On a Saturday afternoon in early Sep- 
tember he set forth. To make a good be- 
ginning, he went out of his way “to pick 
a sure one.” But he was turned down so 
hard that it took him three hours to sum- 
mon up the courage to try again. 

But Christ was with him. He kept on. 
If the people were home, almost without 
exception he “signed up” two potential 
Presbyterians, husband and wife. 

In all his calling he signed up only one 
child. The rest of the children were too 
young. Windsor Village, you see, is a 
young village—the America of the future. 

That first Saturday Deacon Coval 
signed up a young lady who said she was 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He asked if she had read what she was 
signing, and she said, “Yes.” 


An unpleasant refusal 

It wasn’t all that easy. Knocking at 
one door, he was met by a young lady 
zealous for another denomination, who 
said, with clouded face, “Of all the gall, 
asking me to support a Presbyterian 
church. Go away and don’t come back.” 
The door banged in his face. Said Mr. 
Coval, “This first day was the only one 
with unpleasant refusals, and my list of 
names more than filled the first page.” 

He kept calling. One rainy day found 
him dressed in old clothes, rubbers, and 


raincoat. Carrying an umbrella, he knocked 
on doors. He united a family religiously, 
the wife formerly a Disciple, the husband 
a Roman Catholic. 

By evening he had not found a person 
who was already a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. On his tongue’s end were 
always the words, “To be a Presbyterian 
you have to believe in Jesus Christ, be- 
have yourself, be baptized, attend church, 
and give what you feel able toward the 
financial support of the church.” 


Competition from television 

One of his biggest jolts was the family 
that could not stop listening to the base- 
ball game long enough to talk. “But, of 
course, if I would come back when the 
baseball season was over they would join 
my church.” Remarked Mr. Coval, “I 
hope they’re not basketball fans.” 

People became used to the familiar fig- 
ure of the devoted deacon going up one 
street and down the other. They began to 
expect him. Many said they were afraid 
he would miss them. 

In his calling, Mr. Coval met a man 
who had recently given his own church 
$1,000. His children slept in an unfinished 
attic, hot in summer, unheated and drafty 
in winter. The man had told his preacher, 
“IT am going to buy myself a place in 
heaven, no matter how much I suffer by 
denying myself.” Mr. Coval gave him a 
good lecture. He and his wife signed up, 
and Mr. Coval has him spotted as a po- 
tential church school teacher for a class 
of grammar school boys, “as he really 
loves his family very much.” 

“The first active Presbyterian family I 
found,” said Mr. Coval, “turned out to be 
fresh arrivals. I was overjoyed to find the 
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man an elder. His was one of the most 
charming families in the Village.” 

On one occasion, Mr. Coval found a 
man working on a car who said, “We can’t 
join you. We are Greek Orthodox!” “Just 
then,” Mr. Coval says, “the baby ran over 
and clung to my leg and wouldn’t let go. 
The wife came to help. I laughed. The 
baby laughed. And they laughed.” Mr. 
Coval explained that the nearest church of 
their faith was more than ten miles away, 
across the city, that it would be fine to go 
to a church in their own neighborhood. 

“They signed up. This Orthodox couple, 
by the way, did not understand the word 
‘baptize.’ They had been ‘christened’ in a 
river.” 

Pleasant surprises came. A lovely young 
lady came to the door of one home and 
said, “Oh! I have heard about you. I am 
soloist for another church, and I want to 
sing for your new church, as I won’t have 
so far to go.” Says Mr. Coval, “I got my 
fountain pen out of my pocket in a hurry.” 

The deacon drove himself hard. “Any- 
body could see that I was getting very 
tired. People were dragging me into their 
homes regardless of how much I objected 
because of my very muddy feet. I had to 
give up in the middle of that last Sunday 
afternoon as I was wet and too tired to 
go on.” 

There was one painful incident. He 
stepped into an unenclosed yard, and a 
dog got him by the leg and hung on. After 
getting rid of the dog he roused the family. 

They were sorry the dog had bitten him, 
and “the dog himself put on a display of 
shame that was touching.” 

At the next door he received first aid, 
and the first two of eighteen signatures in 


a row 
In all, Mr. Coval signed up over 300 














Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bruck read the 
petition for the new church and join up. 
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people in 148 families. Did he have help? 
Yes. One man secured seven signatures 
for him. Deacon Coval secured 275 single 
handed. 

Did he have refusals? Yes. One hundred 
and eighteen families refused to sign the 
petition, Of these, seventy were Catholics, 
thirteen Jews, four Christian Scientists, 
two Seven Day Adventists, two Unita- 
rians, four closely related to ministers, six 
who wanted nothing to do with Churches. 
The other seventeen would not break their 
present church connections, and of these 
there were three Presbyterian families. 

Of the 148 families who signed the peti- 
tion, only fifteen were Presbyterians. 

Mr. Coval says of the Protestant fam- 
ilies who refused: “They could have been 
very useful. They called to mind a song 
my wife used to sing about a girl who 
could bake a cherry pie that was ‘the 
apple of your eye’ but she could not leave 
her mother.” 














Mr. Coval catches Mrs. C. O. Pinkerton, 
another recruit, over the kitchen sink. 


In all, Mr. Coval worked fifty-eight 
hours, the spare time for fourteen days. 
He was fighting time to get the petition 
ready for the fall meeting of presbytery. 

Some 8o per cent to go per cent of those 
who signed up and are members of other 
churches, Mr. Coval estimates, are inac- 
tive. Some hadn’t been to church for five 
years, some not since they had moved to 
Windsor Village. The petition represents 
people from all over the country. Many 
want to be baptized. Many offered money, 
among them even Catholics and Jews who 
didn’t sign up. 

Windsor Village is growing. A great 
Western Electric plant is being built about 
a mile away. The builder of the Village 
says he guarantees there will be 1,000 fam- 
ilies in the village before snow flies. 

Mr. Coval looks to the time when the 
church he dreams of will total 1,000 mem- 
bers. It will be a cosmopolitan unity 
church. Some of the denominations repre- 
sented fn the petition are: Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Christian, Christian Science, Roman 








Aubrey Parrish was partway through the 


evening paper when the deacon called. 


Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Presbyterian, 
Nazarene, Church of God, United Breth- 
ren, Lutheran, Friend, Episcopalian, Uni- 
tarian, Pilgrim Holiness. 

Will Mr. Coval’s prayer be answered? 
You can’t imagine the thrill that went 
over the fall meeting of presbytery on the 
September evening when Mr. Coval pre- 
sented his petition. 

Roy B. Connor, Jr., chairman of pres- 
bytery’s New Life Committee and the 
committee on National Missions, said, 
“This is one of the greatest New Life 
stories I have ever heard. And the won- 
derful thing about it is that it didn’t ‘hap- 
pen in Seattle.’ It happened here.” 

The petition is in presbytery’s hands. 
A commission is studying the situation. A 
man’s dream is coming closer to its reali- 
zation. 

I am Mr. Coval’s pastor. The Irvington 
Presbyterian Church is about three miles 
from the Village. We are going to miss a 
fine deacon when he asks for his letter of 
transfer to the “Windsor Village Presby- 
terian Church.” But he is our missionary. 
He is a living example of the new life that 
has seized our denomination. 

There are many more homes to be called 
on. But the work will be done. 

Sitting in my study one night, Mr. 
Coval said with a broad smile, “My feet 
are still sore, but I’m itching to get out 
again.” 


Mitchell, 
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The cIereuilpe Lelltie- 


“When (men) have really learned to love their neighbors as them- 


selves, they will be allowed to love themselves as their neighbors.” 








By C. S. LEWIS 


[Eprrors’ NoTE: Wormwood’s patient 
has had a “second conversion.” “It remains 
to consider,” Screwtape wrote severely, 
“how we can retrieve this disaster.” The 
eighth letter in this series follows.] 


My dear Wormwood, 


The most alarming thing in your last 
account of the patient is that he is making 
none of those confident resolutions which 
marked his original conversion. No more 
lavish promises of perpetual virtue, I 
gather; not even the expectation of an en- 
dowment of “grace” for life, but only a 
hope for the daily and hourly pittance to 
meet the daily and hourly temptation! 
This is very bad. 

I see only one thing to do at the mo- 
ment. Your patient has become humble; 
have you drawn his attention to the fact? 
All virtues are less formidable to us once 
the man is aware that he has them, but 
this is specially true of humility. Catch 
him at the moment when he is really poor 
in spirit and smuggle into his mind the 
gratifying reflection, “By jove! I’m being 
humble,” and almost immediately pride— 
pride at his own humility—will appear. 
If he awakes to the danger and tries to 
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The Enemy wants him to be able “to re- 
joice in his own talents as frankly and 
gratefully as in his neighbor’s talents,” 
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smother this new form of pride, make him 
proud of his attempt—and so on, through 
as many stages as you please. But don’t 
try this too long, for fear you awake his 
sense of humor and proportion, in which 
case he will merely laugh at you and go 
to bed. 

But there are other profitable ways of 
fixing his attention on the virtue of hu- 
mility. By this virtue, as by all the others, 
our Enemy wants to turn the man’s atten- 
tion away from self to Him, and to the 
man’s neighbors. All the abjection and 
self-hatred are designed, in the long run, 
solely for this end; unless they attain this 
end they do us little harm; and they may 
even do us good if they keep the man 
concerned with himself, and, above all, if 
self-contempt can be made the starting- 
point for contempt of other selves, and 
thus for gloom, cynicism, and cruelty. 

You must therefore conceal from the 
patient the true end of humility. Let him 
think of it not as self-forgetfulness but as 
a certain kind of opinion (namely, a low 
opinion) of his own talents and character. 
Some talents, I gather, he really has. Fix 
in his mind the idea that humility con- 
sists in trying to believe those talents to be 
less valuable than he believes them to be. 
No doubt they are in fact less valuable 
than he believes, but that is not the point. 
The great thing is to make him value an 
opinion for some quality other than truth, 
thus introducing an element of dishonesty 
and make-believe into the heart of what 
otherwise threatens to become a virtue. 
By this method thousands of humans have 
been brought to think that humility means 
pretty women trying to believe they are 
ugly and clever men trying to believe they 
are fools. And since what they are trying 
to believe may, in some cases, be manifest 
nonsense, they cannot succeed in believing 
it, and we have the chance of keeping their 
minds endlessly revolving on themselves in 
an effort to achieve the impossible. To 
anticipate the Enemy’s strategy, we must 
consider His aims. The Enemy wants to 
bring the man to a state of mind in which 
he could design the best cathedral in the 
world, and know it to be the best, and re- 
joice in the fact, without being any more 
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THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS... 


(or less) or otherwise glad at having done 
it than he would be if it had been done by 
another. The Enemy wants him, in the 
end, to be so free from any bias in his own 
favor that he can rejoice in his own tal- 
ents as frankly and gratefully as in his 
neighbor’s talents—or in a sunrise, an ele- 
phant, or a waterfall. He wants each man, 
in the long run, to be able to recognize 
all creatures (even himself) as glorious 
and excellent things. He wants to kill their 
animal self-love as soon as possible; but it 
is His long-term policy, I fear, to restore 
to them a new kind of self-love—a charity 
and gratitude for all selves, including their 
own; when they have really learned to 
love their neighbors as themselves, they 
will be allowed to love themselves as their 
neighbors. For we must never forget what 
is the most repellent and inexplicable trait 
in our Enemy; He really loves the hairless 
bipeds He has created and always gives 
back to them with His right hand what He 
has taken away with His left. 


H:: WHOLE EFFoRT, therefore, will be to 
get the man’s mind off the subject of his 
own value altogether. He would rather 
the man thought himself a great architect 
or a great poet and then forgot about it, 
than that he should spend much time and 
pains trying to think himself a bad one. 
Your efforts to instil either vainglory or 
false modesty into the patient will there- 
fore be met from the Enemy’s side with 
the obvious reminder that a man is not 
usually called upon to have an opinion of 
his own talents at all, since he can very 
well go on improving them to the best of 
his ability without deciding on his own 
precise niche in the temple of Fame. You 
must try to exclude this reminder from the 
patient’s consciousness at all costs. The 
Enemy will also try to render real in the 
patient’s mind a doctrine which they all 
profess but find it difficult to bring home 
to their feelings—the doctrine that they 
did not create themselves, that their tal- 
ents were given them, and that they might 
as well be proud of the color of their hair. 
But always and by all methods the En- 
emy’s aim will be to get the patient’s mind 
off such questions, and yours will be to fix 
it on them. Even of his sins the Enemy 
does not want him to think too much: 
once they are repented, the sooner the 
man turns his attention outward, the bet- 
ter the Enemy is pleased. 
Your affectionate uncle Serewtape 
From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 


permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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church organizations to housewives, new 
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Two of Hollywood’s Best 


By S. Franklin Mack 


N MY OPINION, a religious journal can 
I render a service both to its readers 
and to Hollywood by picking out of the 
welter of new films a few of the best, in 
the hope that its readers will register their 
approval at the box-office, where it counts 
the most. 

Two such films appeared recently. 
Battleground and Intruder in the Dust 
were both made by M-G-M and released 
only a few weeks apart. Battleground, 
M-G-M’s story of the Battle of Bastogne, 
had two strikes against it on my score- 
board, and I wasn’t at all anxious to see 
it. To begin with, it’s a war picture, and 
I have a number of reasons—one of them 
very personal—for not wanting to see war 
on the screen or anywhere else. The ad- 
vertising ballyhooed it as ““M-G-M’s finest 
picture,” “the guts, gags, and glory of a 
lot of wonderful guys,” which I thought 
ought to be warning enough. But from the 
first reviews I began to suspect that maybe 
this was a different kind of war picture 
and finally curiosity got the better of me. 


On-the-spot document 

It turned out that Battleground is just 
about the most extraordinary war picture 
that has been filmed to date. It was writ- 
ten and co-produced by Robert Pirosh, 
himself a G.I. at Bastogne, and has the 
authenticity of an on-the-spot documen- 
tary. (It’s reported that for the winter 
scenes, Charles Wellman, the director, had 
the whole set refrigerated to a temperature 
of 38 degrees. When those soldiers look 
cold, they really are.) 

Battleground is as G.I. as Bill Mauldin. 
These airborne infantry-men don’t know 
where they are going, and when they get 
there they don’t know where they are. As 
the film opens they are about to go to 
Paris on leave. At the last minute they’re 
ordered to “move up to the front.” From 
one minute to the next they can be sure of 
only one thing, and that is that they can’t 
be sure of anything. They’re tired, they’re 
cold, hungry, scared, and miserable, and 
they gripe a lot. Death lurks in the next 
clump of trees and strikes without warn- 
ing from the air. For days on end they are 
surrounded by fog—and also by the en- 
emy. When the going is roughest they 
still joke and sing. By turns they are 
tough, hard-boiled, sentimental, even rev- 
erent. They’re sure that they’re forgotten, 
and that nobody cares. But they stick to- 
gether and get on with the job in hand. 
They know the situation is hopeless but 
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they won’t admit it—even to themselves. 
When, at the last minute the weather 
clears and help rains down on them out 
of the skies, their war-weariness and physi- 
cal exhaustion is suddenly forgotten, and 
in the end they are as cocky and as full 
of fight as ever. 

The truly remarkable thing about this 
film is its restraint. It seems to have be- 
come the fashion in war pictures to dredge 
up the worst in men’s characters along 
with the best. Battleground doesn’t. And 
if you think that a war picture can’t be 
filmed without scenes of horror and still be 
realistic or without glorifying war, you’re 
in for a surprise. There are big-name 
actors in this picture, Van Johnson, Ri- 
cardo Montalban, John Hodiak, and others 
—but no heroics. Nobody tries to steal 
the show. The honors are passed around, 
along with the dirty work. The team is 
more important than the individual, and 
this in itself makes Battleground more 
authentic than many of its predecessors. 
For my money, Battleground is a picture 
well worth seeing. 


Best of the lot 

Within a week of its appearance in New 
York, it was apparent from the critics’ re- 
views—all of them highly favorable—that 
M-G-M’s Intruder in the Dust was an- 
other exceptional picture, destined perhaps 
to be one of the top ten of the year. Hav- 
ing seen it, I think you'll agree. 

I had already reviewed Pinky and sev- 
eral other films in the field of prejudice 
and race relations and was naturally in- 
terested to see what contribution M-G-M 
had to make in this newest offering. I 
came away feeling that this was the most 





incisive and hard-hitting film of the lot. 

Intruder in the Dust, based on the novel 
by William Faulkner, concerns itself with 
the fate of Lucas Beauchamp (played by 
Juano Hernandez), a dignified elderly 
Negro who has been arrested for the mur- 
der of a white man in the deep South. A 
Sunday morning congregation at worship 
stirs uneasily as the siren on the sheriff's 
car heralds the arrest of a suspect. By the 
time that the car reaches the county jail, 
siren still moaning and one tire flat, a 
double line of would-be lynchers is already 
on hand to jostle the accused and the 
sheriff (Will Geer) as they make their 
way into the building. But it is Sunday; 
the dead man has not yet been buried, 
and it is generally conceded that even a 
Gowrie (the murdered man was Vincent 
Gowrie) would hesitate to bring matters to 
a head on the Sabbath day. To this, and 
the activities of a boy whom he once be- 
friended, an eighty-year-old woman who 
believes in justice, a reluctant lawyer, and 
a sheriff determined to do his duty—no 
more than his duty and no less—Lucas 
Beauchamp owes his life. But even those 
who are driven by a strange inner com- 
pulsion to come to his aid consider Lucas 
Beauchamp guilty, and there’s a good deal 
of dramatic action before it looks as 
though he can escape being lynched, let 
alone be proved innocent. 


Quiet dignity 
With all odds against him, Lucas Beau- 
champ never loses the quiet dignity which 
so infuriates his accusers and is such a 
reproach to those who have learned to re- 
gard themselves his superiors. From first 
to last he has the bearing of a man born 








There’s nothing unrealistic about these G.I.’s. 
Murphy, Van Johnson, John Hodiak, Marshall Thompson, Douglas Fowley are cold. 


In MGM’s Battleground, George 
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WORTH SEEING. 





to wealth and assured social position, 
though, as he himself confesses when it 
takes his last penny to settle a $2.00 ac- 
count with the lawyer, he is “only a dirt 
farmer.” The explanation is simple. 
Lucas’s grandfather had been a slave, but 
because he was first cousin to his owner, 
he had been left ten acres of land and a 
cabin. A middle-aged, hard-working, hon- 
est Negro, Lucas considers himself the 
equal of any white man, asking no favors 
of anyone and accepting none. His hat, his 
gold tooth-pick, and his pistol are the 
symbols of his station in life. 

Before the picture ends, the eighty- 
year-old white woman and two boys, one 
white, one black, have opened a grave in 
the dead of night; the white boy has led 
the sheriff and the bloodhounds in a des- 
perate race with time to uncover evidence 
which may save Lucas from being lynched, 
and the little old lady has held at bay the 
mob at the doors of the jail. 


Camera as story teller 


To film Jntruder in the Dust, M-G-M’s 
Clarence Brown went to Oxford, Missis- 
sippi. Here, in as authentic a setting as 
could be imagined, he lets the camera tell 
the story. No words could match the elo- 
quence of the camera as it plays across 
the faces of the lynch mob, as it sweeps 
the town square, or as it registers facial 
reactions at the dramatic highpoints of 
the picture. Other films have used a lean 
dialogue, notable among them Pinky and 
Battleground. But I think that Jntruder 
in the Dust goes farther than any of 
them toward proving that the camera it- 
self can be a story-teller of the first rank. 
Congratulations to Juano Hernandez for 
his performance as Lucas Beauchamp. His 
wonderfully expressive face reminds me 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. 





Most expressive face in Intruder in the 


plays a Negro threatened by a mob. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 5) 





right of the minister or speaker if used 
on a chancel or platform, or on the right 
of the congregation or audience if stand- 
ing on the floor. .. .” 

In taking this action the Assembly was 
following the precedent set by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, which previously 
took the same action. 

Why, then, do our ministers insist on 
placing the flags in reverse position to that 
which the Assembly has declared to be 
proper? ... —FrANK B. McDOWELL 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Junction City, Kansas 


Needed: Homes for 


Children of Missionaries 


« Having been a missionary for a short 
while, I look at the problems of mis- 
sionaries with a personal concern. I have 
been talking today with a missionary from 
the Cameroun, West Africa. She and her 
husband are facing the problem of leav- 
ing their children in this country when 
they return to the field after this fur- 
lough. Their family situation is such that 
no relatives are in a position to take their 
boys into their homes. No doubt arrange- 
ments could be made for the boys to 
attend boarding school, but the problem 
still remains of the vacation periods, par- 
ticularly the summer vacations. 

It seems that there must surely be some 
Presbyterian families who would welcome 
such an opportunity to share in the mis- 
sionary program of our church by making 
it possible for this couple to go back to 
Africa together. There must be Presby- 
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| terians with hearts and houses big enough 
to take in one or two children for the 
summer months. They might be ministers 
—perhaps some of those whose salaries 
do not allow them to go away for vaca- 
tions, or who take vacations in the winter 
—but I think the appeal should by no 

means be limited to ministers. 

} There must be many couples either 

} without children, or with grown children, 


} or with a single child who would welcome 


company, who would be willing to “adopt” 
a child for the summer months. Although 
i this family is my immediate concern, the 
problem is wider than that—for they are 
} only one example of a perennial problem. 
We talk about doing our share to make it 
possible for those who can to go for us 
in this World Mission of the Church. It 
Seems to me that here we have a very 
tangible opportunity to do something. 
The problem would not be one of 
“charity,” as the missionaries would be 
tager to pay the actual cost of the care 
of the children, but they need to know 
that there are loving “friends” who will 
Hare for their children. Of course, it 
would be important to do a proper check- 
ing of the homes that might be offered, as 
in the finding of foster homes. If at all 
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club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 
Beautiful pe campus on bluffs high 


ye the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
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Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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A fully accredited college of liberal 
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BEAVER COLLEGE 
An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian dutanndhie. 
Hunter B. Blakely 


President 
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“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 


balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 Minnesota 
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A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
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President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 
Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian — Coeducational — Moderate 
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needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 
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to wealth and assured social position, 
though, as he himself confesses when it 
takes his last penny to settle a $2.00 ac- 
count with the lawyer, he is “only a dirt 
farmer.” The explanation is simple. 
Lucas’s grandfather had been a slave, but 
because he was first cousin to his owner, 
he had been left ten acres of land and a 
cabin. A middle-aged, hard-working, hon- 
est Negro, Lucas considers himself the 
equal of any white man, asking no favors 
of anyone and accepting none. His hat, his 
gold tooth-pick, and his pistol are the 
symbols of his station in life. 

Before the picture ends, the eighty- 
year-old white woman and two boys, one 
white, one black, have opened a grave in 
the dead of night; the white boy has led 
the sheriff and the bloodhounds in a des- 
perate race with time to uncover evidence 
which may save Lucas from being lynched, 
and the little old lady has held at bay the 
mob at the doors of the jail. 


Camera as story teller 


To film /ntruder in the Dust, M-G-M’s 
Clarence Brown went to Oxford, Missis- 
sippi. Here, in as authentic a setting as 
could be imagined, he lets the camera tell 
the story. No words could match the elo- 
quence of the camera as it plays across 
the faces of the lynch mob, as it sweeps 
the town square, or as it registers facial 
reactions at the dramatic highpoints of 
the picture. Other films have used a lean 
dialogue, notable among them Pinky and 
Battleground. But I think that Jntruder 
in the Dust goes farther than any of 
them toward proving that the camera it- 
self can be a story-teller of the first rank. 
Congratulations to Juano Hernandez for 
his performance as Lucas Beauchamp. His 
wonderfully expressive face reminds me 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. 





Most expressive face in Intruder in the 
Dust is that of Juano Hernandez, who 
plays a Negro threatened by a mob. 
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right of the minister or speaker if used 
on a chancel or platform, or on the right 
of the congregation or audience if stand- 
ing on the floor... .” 

In taking this action the Assembly was 
following the precedent set by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, which previously 
took the same action. 

Why, then, do our ministers insist on 
placing the flags in reverse position to that 
which the Assembly has declared to be 
proper?... —FRank B. McDowWELL 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Junction City, Kansas 


Needed: Homes for 

Children of Missionaries 

« Having been a missionary for a short 
while, I look at the problems of mis- 
sionaries with a personal concern. I have 
been talking today with a missionary from 
the Cameroun, West Africa. She and her 
husband are facing the problem of leav- 
ing their children in this country when 
they return to the field after this fur- 
lough. Their family situation is such that 
no relatives are in a position to take their 
boys into their homes. No doubt arrange- 
ments could be made for the boys to 
attend boarding school, but the problem 
still remains of the vacation periods, par- 
ticularly the summer vacations. 

It seems that there must surely be some 
Presbyterian families who would welcome 
such an opportunity to share in the mis- 
sionary program of our church by making 
it possible for this couple to go back to 
Africa together. There must be Presby- 
terians with hearts and houses big enough 
to take in one or two children for the 
summer months. They might be ministers 
—perhaps some of those whose salaries 
do not allow them to go away for vaca- 
tions, or who take vacations in the winter 
—but I think the appeal should by no 
means be limited to ministers. 

There must be many couples either 
without children, or with grown children, 
or with a single child who would welcome 
company, who would be willing to “adopt” 
a child for the summer months. Although 
this family is my immediate concern, the 
problem is wider than that—for they are 
only one example of a perennial problem. 
We talk about doing our share to make it 
possible for those who can to go for us 
in this World Mission of the Church. It 
seems to me that here we have a very 
tangible opportunity to do something. 

The problem would not be one of 
“charity,” as the missionaries would be 
eager to pay the actual cost of the care 
of the children, but they need to know 
that there are loving “friends” who will 
care for their children. Of course, it 
would be important to do a proper check- 
ing of the homes that might be offered, as 
in the finding of foster homes. If at all 
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ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
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A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
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One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 
New students may enroll February 6, 1950 
Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 4 
continents. Democratic campus life : 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 
Beautiful rural campus on bluffs high 


ve the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate- Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
iT Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 


Wooster Onto 











In the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY o—r DUBUQUE 


Dubuque * lowa 


Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
ox P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian chiamaiie. 


Hunter B. Blakely 
President 





Men’s Colleges 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 
Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian — Coeducational — Moderate 
cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 
needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 





WESTMINSTER 


A Liberal Arts College For Men 
Fulton, Missouri 














UP for your club 
RAISE To $50 or society 
Rush penny post card for Free Details 
Quick, easy proven way to raise ———— endorsed. 
Just show our useful, low-priced household and gift items to 
friends—watch them buy on sight! 


61 East 11 St. HUDSON PRODUCTS 
New York 3, N. Y. CORP., DEPT. P-1 


Preparatory School 











BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 
tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 


New York City. Address. 
Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 
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SALVATION IS FREE... 
but Gible knowledge comes only by 
WORKS! 


MOODY 
HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Wake 
Systematic Study 
Parcinating 


Send today for free information 
on all 19 subjects, address Dept.P-904b 


No other occupation pays off 
in satisfying results 
like Bible study. Nothing else will 
give you God’s perspective on 
world affairs—or prepare you 


for efficient service in 





witnessing for Christ. By all means, 


get started on a course at once! 


Moopy BIBLE INSTITUTE 





PxHoto CreEpDITS 
Pace 15: Charles Kniffin 
PaGE 31, 32: Acme 
Pace 35, 36: MGM 


Pace 10: (T.C.) Fabian Bachrach 
Pace 12: Partridge Studio 
Pace 13: Trenton Times 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
tials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
pare! Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


eesti. daw Vern 3008 ve VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 
So. Michigan Ave hitago " 

















12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 


Write for 



































wrote a pastor from New York State 


“The Answer to Our Church Music Problem!’. . . 
NSSSSS— 

“The unanimous opinion of my people is that it is 
the best ALL PURPOSE hymnal we have ever had.” 


N it's a BIG BOOK, with 448 selections. More than 
2000 churches are now using this book. That indi- 
Church cates its worth! Your church deserves the BEST! 
yn OO $92.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 
XN Sepvit For Free examination copy, SEND COUPON 
Hymns 


RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


Sacred Music Publishers 
161 Ninth St Winona Lake, Ind 
Send free examination copy CHURCH SERVICE 
HYMNS 
Name of Church 


Seng Book used now 
We will be needing new books about 
Name 
oO Pastor 
Address. 
City. Zone, State 
~~ = a a a a Ss a a 














0 Supt (0 Comm. Member 





Western Branch 
1151 E. Hyde Park Bivd. 
Inglewood, Cal. 











THE SOUNDING BOARD... 


possible it would be wonderful if the 
proposed families could be visited by the 
missionaries while they are at home, so 
they would know where their boys or girls 
were to be. A couple of years from now, 
when my two older children are in college, 
and having college jobs, I’ll put my name 
on the list of applicants to adopt one or 
two children. —Mrs. R. Park JoHNsOoN 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Let’s Commend God’s Faithful 

In “Your Church and You, an Open 
Forum” (P. L., November 12) Dr. Paul C. 
Payne made the statement, “There prob- 
ably never was a time when people were 
saying such nice things about Jesus and 
doing so little for him, as is being done 
today,” which prompted the following plea 
for a word of encouragement to those lay- 
men who are laboring for Christ in their 
communities. —THE EDITORS 


« Among the multitude of special days we 
are called upon to promote, it would seem 
that somewhere we ministers should take 
time for a “Be-Kind-To-Your-Congrega- 


; tion” Sunday. We are called upon to em- 


brace such a multitude of noble causes. 
And we in turn find ourselves facing our 
congregation with appeal after appeal, 
until, minister and congregation alike, we 
become overwhelmed by frustration. 

Constant demands upon our people 
without a word of encouragement can 
only result in a climate of defeat. We 
cannot be forever “challenging” our con- 
gregation without a commensurate assur- 
ance of accomplishment. 

Our Lord, in his parable of the talents, 
suggested that two out of three of his 
servants are willing to face up to their 
obligations. And to these, he had a mes- 
sage of high commendation, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant . . . enter thou 


into the joy of thy Lord.” Must God’s 
faithful wait until they face eternity to 
receive this assurance?—J. H. GALBREATH 


Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





January 1-8: Universal Week of Prayer 
“A Living Witness for a Lost World” 
is this year’s theme for the Week of 
Prayer, directed by the Evangelism De- 
partment, Federal Council of Churches. 
January 15: Seminary Sunday. 

Designated for emphasis on church vo- 
cations for young people and increased 
support for Presbyterian seminaries. 
January 15-21: Church and Economic 
Life Week. 

An __interdenominational observance 
sponsored by the Federal Council, focusing 
attention on the economic responsibility of 
Christians, 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Sam whirled around. Tubby was on the floor, his head in the pail. 


The Helpers 


By JACK W. HANKINS 


HE TWO Boys stopped at the gate in 
front of the house. 

Sam shook his head. “No cookies today, 
Tub.” 

The fat boy peered. “No cookies? 
Why?” He looked as sad as a walrus. 

“Mom’s got a headache—and a kink in 
her arm from washing the kitchen walls. 
She didn’t feel like baking cookies.” 

“When will she be well enough to make 
some more?” Tubby asked. 

Sam shook his head. “I don’t know. 
I suppose not until she’s through washing 
the kitchen walls.” 

Tubby’s broad face grew even sadder. 
But then it began to brighten. “Do .. . 
do you suppose we could wash the walls 
for her? So she could make cookies 
sooner?” 

Sam started to shake his head. But he 
stopped. Why not? 

Sam led Tubby quietly around the 
house and in the back way. He knew his 
mother was lying down and didn’t want to 
disturb her. In the kitchen, he found two 
tin pails. He filled these with warm water 
and poured soap flakes into the water. He 
found some old rags, and Tubby pulled 
two benches in from the porch. 


“T guess we’re ready, Tub,” Sam an- 
nounced. “You take the side by the win- 
dow, and I'll take this one. Mom’s sure 
going to be surprised when she finds the 
walls all washed.” 

The boys climbed on their benches and 
went to work. Sam scrubbed furiously on 
his side of the kitchen. Soon his arms 
were so tired he could hardly raise them. 
He stopped and looked around. Tubby 
was covered with suds and puffing like a 
steam engine. “Kind... of hard... 
work,” he gasped. “But the . . . sooner 
we... get it done . . . the sooner your 
mother . . . will be able to make . 
cookies” 

Sam went back to work. Every so often, 
he stopped to rest. Tubby was puffing so 
hard the kitchen seemed to shake. But he 
stopped only long enough to catch his 
breath and brush off the suds that coated 
him like snow. 


T nex, AS HE REACHED HIGHER toward 
the ceiling, Sam heard a crash behind him. 
Because he had to be careful on the nar- 
row bench to keep from falling, he couldn’t 
look around at once. But he fairly whirled 
when he heard Tubby cry, “Help! Help!” 
in a voice that sounded as though it came 
from a great distance. 

Tubby was lying on the floor, and his 


head was in the pail that had contained 
the water and suds. 

“Help! Help!” Tubby called again as he 
clawed at the bucket. 

Sam jumped down, grasped the pail, 
and began to pull. But it wouldn’t come 
loose. Tugging at it, Sam could slide 
Tubby along the linoleum, but couldn’t 
pull the pail from his head. It was stuck. 

“Help! Help!” Tubby cried again. 

“T’m trying to help,” Sam yelled, tug- 
ging again while Tubby’s breath blew 
bubbles from the pail. 

But Tubby’s head remained in the 
bucket. 

Then he got to his knees and bumped 
the bucket against the wall, and his cries 
were even more distant. 


Waar ARE YOU BOYS DOING?” Sam’s 
mother cried as she came into the kitchen. 
“Tubby, for goodness’ sake, take your head 
out of that bucket.” 

Sam quickly told his mother that Tubby 
wanted his head out of the pail the worst 
way, but he was stuck. 

His mother jerked the pail. It didn’t 
budge. So she snatched a pair of pliers 
from a drawer and snipped off the han- 
dle, which was hooked behind Tubby’s 
ears. The pail fell off. Tubby was free. 

Sam was happy to see Tubby’s head 
out of the bucket, even if it was red and 
covered with suds. But then he glanced 
at the walls which, half washed, looked 
worse than when they had begun, and at 
the floor, covered with soap and water 
from the spilled pail. They had been try- 
ing to help his mother—and had made 
things worse than ever. 

“T’m sorry,” Sam said, after he had ex- 
plained what they were trying to do. 

To Sam’s amazement, his mother began 
to laugh. And she continued to laugh. 

“Ts your headache better?” Sam asked, 
breaking in at last. 

“Much better,” his mother returned. 
“In fact, it’s gone. There’s nothing like a 
good laugh to cure anything. Tubby 
looked so... funny. . . .” She burst out 
into laughter again. 

Tubby’s face grew red. He turned to 
Sam. “Don’t you think we’d better get 
back to our job?” he mumbled. 

“No, Tubby,” Sam’s mother put in. 
“You’ve cured me already. I'll take over 
now. And thank you boys very much for 
your help. Would you like some cookies?” 

“Cookies?” Sam and Tubby cried. 

Sam’s mother reached for the cookie 
jar. “Yes, I made some this morning. I 
was going to save them until tomorrow, 
but, since you have helped me so much, I 
believe you should have some now.” 

The boys reached for the luscious cook- 
ies. Their eyes were shining. They might 
not have helped much actually, Sam 
thought, but, in trying, they had cured his 
mother of feeling badly, which was what 
they had really wanted to do anyway, 
wasn’t it? 





Y ES, you are invited to accept any two 
of the splendid new books shown be- 
as your Membership Gift Book and 
first free Bonus Book when you join our 
book club! The Family Reading Club was 


low 





THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 


A reverent and faithful re- 
telling of the ever-new, 
everlasting story of Jesus of 
Nazareth, bringing Him 
and those whose lives were 
entwined with His exciting- 
ly close to the modern read- 
er. “It is sweeping the 
country like a tidal wave!” 

says John B. Kennedy. Here 
is an inspiring book for 
every member of the family. 


Publisher's edition, $2.95. 











FATHER FLANAGAN 
OF BOYS TOWN 
By Fulton and 

Will Oursler 


Father Flanagan founded 
his Boys Home 32 years 
ago in Omaha; today Boys 
Town is an _ incorporated 
village where over a thou- 
sand boys live, work and 
learn. Here is the true story 


THER 
HANG) 


of the man who built Boys OF 





Town, warmly and beauti- 
fully told . . . a superb book 
you will read and reread. 
Publisher’s edition, $3.00. 


ROYS 
TOWN 





OF THESE 


FINE NE BOOKS 





WITH MEMBERSHIP 


—books which are worthwhile, 


then mail the coupon today! 





Funk & Wagnalls 
COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


The first basically dif- 
ferent word guide in a 
decade! Contains over 
145,000 entries, 1,420 
pages; measures 61 6"x 
914” in size. Beauti- 
fully printed and 
handsomely bound for 
a lifetime of hard use. 
A must volume for the 
permanent home li- 
brary! Publisher's edi- 
tion, $5.50. 














WEST OF THE HILL 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


Every real lover of adven- 
ture and romance will be 
enchanted by this _heart- 
warming story of a beauti- 
ful young Maine girl and 
her escape from grinding 
poverty into the kind of life 
she thought could be only 
an impossible dream. Here 
is a mew kind of love story 
—the most brilliant novel yet 
from one of the world’s 
best-loved popular authors. 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 





founded to find books for the whole family 
interesting 
and entertaining without being objection- 
able. Read, below, how the Club operates; 


ees! Books That Entertain Without Offending Anyone 


Why the Family Feady ‘ng Chub offers to send you 


ANY TWO 


FAMILY eee CLUB 
GUARANTEE 


Should any selection meet 
with your disapproval in any 

you may return it for 
fall” credit within 30 days 
after you have received it. 

















ESPECIALLY FATHER 
By Gladys Taber 


What a clan the Taber family 
was—especially Father! He was 
a high-voltage man, a profes- 
sor of geology by profession 
but a student of life by talent. 
Always rushing places, stormy- 
tempered yet sweet-natured, 
here was a fascinating man to 
have as a father—and Gladys 
Taber writes his exciting story 
in a way that will keep you on 
the edge of your seat for hours! 
Publisher’s edition, $3.00. 














AMERICA COOKS 
By the Browns 


Contains over 1600 
recipes — the finest 
of each of the 48 
states .. . from old- 
fashioned favorites 
to up-to-the-minute 
taste sensations! 
Clear’ directions 
make it impossible 
to go wrong. No 
kitchen is complete 
without this great 
cook book. Publish- 
er’s edition, $2.49. 





BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


TWO BOOKS FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 1PL 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club and 
send me the two books I have checked below as 
my Membership Gift Book and first Free Bonus 
Book 
( The Greatest Story 
Ever Told of Boys Town 
(CD College Standard () West of the 
Dictionary Hill 
[] Especially Fother (0 America Cooks 
Each month you will send me a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection—which I may 
accept or reject as I choose, There are no mem- 
bership dues or fees—only the requirement that 
I accept a minimum of four Club selections 
during the coming twelve months at only $1.89 
and handling. 


(C0 Father Flanagan 


each, plus postage 
Mr. 
Miss 


Street and No.... 


Occupation 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


Rss MONTH publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our Board 
of Editors then selects the book it can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are the books which every member of 
your family can read—books to be read with 
pleasure, remembered and discussed with de- 
light, and retained in your home library with 
pride. For instance, among recent books 
which members obtained through the Fam- 
ily Reading Club are such fine books as 
“Peace of Mind” and Milton Cross’ ““Com- 
plete Stories of the Great Operas’’—and such 
outstanding fiction best-sellers as Elizabeth 
Goudge's “Pilgrim’s Inn” and Paul I. Well- 
man’s “The Chain.” 
What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling charge) for the 
books you purchase after reading the book 
review which will come to your home each 
month. It is vot necessary to purchase a book 
every month—only four each year to retain 
your membership. All selections are new, 


complete, well-printed and well-bound; each 
will be a reai addition to your library. And 
your books will be delivered to your door by 
the postman—ready to read! 


Free “Bonus” Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selections 
you take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence, interest, superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at no extra 
expense. The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 
25% to 35% of your book dollars. And when 
the value of the Bonus Books is figured in, you 
actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now—Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
peal to the finest instincts of every member 0 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you your choice of any 
TWO of the books shown above as your free 
Membership Gift Book and first free Bonus 
Just mail the coupon. However, as this unusual 
offer may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
vou to mail the coupon NOW! 


——FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK—~——— 








